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A memorable February Lis 


The brilliant “His Master’s Voice” recordings 
for February include a great English composer. 
a celebrated Italian tenor and a brilliant Polish 
pianist-interpreter of Chopin. 
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News of the Week 


DOUMERGUE’S consent to form a government in 

» France has eased the immediate situation, but the 
janiil al causes of the upheaval remain. M. Chiappe 
may be restored to his post, but that will anger the 
Socialists and Radicals as much as it will assuage the 
indignation of the Right. ‘The Stavisky scandal will, no 
doubt, be probed ruthlessly. Nothing than a 
relentless exposure, no matter whom it implicates, can 
dispel the poisonous clouds of suspicion with which this 
and like episodes have enveloped French public life. 
Most effective of all, in all likelihood, would be the 
execution of the intention with which M. Doumergue is 
credited to adjourn the Chamber for six months. As a 
hody it has forfeited much of its claim to public confidence, 
largely because the certainty of retaining their seats for 
the full four years’ term has removed completely from a 
government's supporters the sense of responsibility born 
of the knowledge that if the government falls they may 
have to face a general election forthwith. A revision of 
the constitution which would arm a Prime Minister 
(subject, of course, to the President’s approval) with the 
weapon of dissolution would do much to strengthen the 
executive, which is what France needs particularly at the 
moment, 


less 


a oe a a 


The British Disarmament Plan 

The questionnaire on disarmament 
Germany to France is largely superseded by the new 
British proposals, though it contained a good many 
queries that deserve answers. For the moment, un- 
fortunately, no progress can be made so far as France is 
concerned, which is doubly to be regretted since it was 
from Paris more than Berlin that criticism of the British 
plan cmanated. Mr. Eden’s pilgrimage to Berlin and 


addressed by 


Rome should be useful in establishing contact with two 
nations whose acceptance of the plan is essential if any- 
thing is to be achieved at all, and by the time he has 
done his work there France may once more have a govern- 
The plan itself stood 
Commons on 


ment competent to negotiate. 
criticism well enough in the House of 
Tuesday, but no one had much more to say for it than 
that such a convention would be better than nothing, as 
it quite manifestly would be. The respect with which 
the Polish Foreign Minister, as well as Herr Hitler, has 
spoken of it is a good sign, and the convention in fact has 
in it possibilities not apparent at a casual glance. Every- 
thing depends, now as always, on whether the nations 
really mean disarmament. If they do then the British 
draft provides a perfectly good basis for agreement. 
* * * * 

The draft may provide for a very limited, less 
limited, measure of restriction. ‘That depends on the 
action taken under two of its salient clauses, one regarding 


tanks, the other regarding air warfare. Germany, it is 
understood, has no desire for anything above 6-ton 


tanks, but that is no reason why the other Powers should 
Under the convention the final 
still 


a postpone- 


keep tanks up to 16 tons. 


retaining that limit or reducing it 


three years 


decision about 
further need not be 
ment for which there But much 
more important is the question of the air, Here the 
British plan raises more plainly than last year’s draft 
the question of total abolition, coupled with some form 


taken for 
seems no valid reason, 


of control over civil aviation. For the French this 
means actual internationalization, and it may well be 
that nothing less would be effective. In this case two 


vears are given for a decison, and obviously the question 


is far more complex, as well as ten times more important, 


{ 
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than that of tanks. For this country it is quite simple. 
Are we prepared to see Germany free at the end of two 
years to build up an unlimited military air fleet, or at 
any rate as large a fleet as she desires, for that is the 
alternative to the conclusion of an agreement on abolition 
within the two years? It is hardly too much to say 
that the fate of civilization may hinge on the answer 
given to that question. The abolition of military aviation 
is incomparably the greatest issue in the whole field of 


disarmament. 
x * * * 


Austria and Geneva 

Since there is now little doubt that Austria will appeal 
to the League of Nations against German atiempts to 
influence her internal politics improperly it is well that 
Mr. Eden should have broadly defined this country’s 
attitude in the House of Commons. What practical 
steps it may be possible to take to defend “ the integrity 
and the independence of Austria” is not easy to see, 
even if France and Italy are as firm on that point as we 
are, but that the aim is essentially the right one to pursue 
no one will dispute. - Dr. Dollfuss’ internal difficulties 
increase rather than diminish and the tendency of one or 
two provinces to demand an excessive degree of auto- 
nomy under Heimwehr rule is a new anxiety. It may, 
perhaps, be regarded as encouraging that the Chancellor 
should have felt it safe to make his projected visit to 
Budapest, but nothing he can do there will help him 
much with Germany. The degrce of reliance to be placed 
on Herr Hitler’s professions of solicitude for the peace of 
Europe will be judged largely by the development of his 
Austrian policy, for a sustained attempt to make the 
country a mere co-ordinated German dependency would 
shake the tottering fabric of peace in Central Europe 
ominously. Though it is hard to see what the League 
ean do, it must face the situation as best it can. 

* * * * 

Speaking up for the League 

The ideal solution of the question of the manufacture 
and sale of arms and the best practical solution which 
the Powers can be induced to agree upon are not 
necessarily the same. At the League of Nations 
Union demonstration on Tuesday, Lord Halifax pointed 
out that the Government favoured regulation of private 
armament manufacture rather than total abolition. 
But he went on to make an unqualified declaration of 
faith in the League of Nations as the indispensable 
instrument through which the nations must solve their 
differences now and in the future, denounced advocates 
of isolationism, and insisted on the need of training the 
world to think in terms of unity. There was not a word 
in Lord Halifax’s speech which is out of keeping with the 
Government’s real policy, but if Sir John Simon and 
other leading members of the Government had more often 
spoken out in these terms and expressed themselves 
with the same evident conviction the European atmo- 
sphere would have been clearer, and politicians of the 
Left would have been deprived of a weapon of attack 
which they have not hesitated to use. 

* * * * 

Sir Herbert Samuel’s Programme 

Sir Herbert Samuel’s speech at Manchester last 
Saturday is to be regarded as a first instalment in a 
pronouncement on the policy of the Liberal Party, and 
was concerned with issues affecting trade, national 
development and public finance. Its effect, from a party 
point of view, would probably have been greater if he 
had confined himself to fewer issues, but his supporters 
will find many salient points to take hold of and develop. 
He urged the organizing of a bloc of low-tariff nations to 
develop trade among themselves. He advocated a policy 


ee 
of public works, with the double object of improving ¢ 
equipment of industry and commerce, and PrOvitiy 
useful work, and a drastic forward move jn hehe 
policy, probably through a national housing COrporation. 
and he hinted at the electrification of the main railvay 
lines, and the appointment of special commissioners {y 
prepare and push through various projects. The taxation 
of land values is not a new item in Liberal policy, but i 
has lost none of its importance as a proposal of the fist 
magnitude. The full statement of policy which i 
promised will no doubt give precision to some of the 
points which Sir Herbert has so far advanced somewhg 


tentatively. 
; * * * * 


January Unemployment 

It would be wrong to be unduly depressed by th 
steep rise in the unemployment figures for January 4 
compared with December—165,000 more unemployed, 
or 134,000 fewer at work. If some optimists had jo 
been too glowing in their account of the improvement 
we should have expected a heavy seasonal decline in the 
weeks following Christmas—indeed, we pointed out , 
month ago that a considerable decline was inevitable. 
The cessation of the Christmas rush among the distriby. 


tive trades and the industries that cater for them ani & 


the simultaneous discharge on to the labour market ¢f 


children leaving school at the end of the year, combined F 


with the falling off in outdoor work in mid-winter, inyy 
riably swell the army of the unemployed in January ; anj 
it should be noted that the temporary setback j 
somewhat less severe than it has been in any of the 
previous five years at the same period. 
the general position of the country, the most relevant 
figures are those which show a diminution of 514,00 
registered unemployed, compared with January, 1933, 


and a rise of 609,000 in the number of persons in work, 


* * * * 
The Tax on Letters 

The profits of the Post Office continue to grow, and in 
the last financial year reached a record figure of ove 
£11,000,000. If the practice of preceding years is fil. 
lowed the Chancellor of the Exchequer will once again 
pocket a surplus which he finds so handy for the balancing 
of the Budget. Again and again, in reply to those who 
have urged that it should be used for the restoration of 
the penny post, successive Chancellors have replied that 
they cannot afford to sacrifice the revenue. But thats 


a wholly unreasonable way of considering the matte.) 


The surplus is not a windfall dropping from heaven into 
the lap of needy Chancellors ; it is a tax on postage, to 
the tune of more than a halfpenny on every letter posted, 
and as such it ought to be considered. Which is the 
better, to impose this levy on the nation’s correspondent, 


or to raise the money in some other way ? Communic F 
tions through the post are part of the life-blood of trad, f 
and are the very last thing that ought to be taxed. § 


Trading surpluses of the Post Office ought to be at the 
disposal of the department, enabling it to improve 0 
cheapen its services. 

* « “ ™ 


Migration Within the Empire 


The unofficial committee to which Sir Henry Pag 


Croft alluded in the debate last week on Empire migratit! 
has no doubt submitted its proposals to the ollie 
committee which is now investigating the questio 


Difficulties present themselves at every turn, but it si 


matter of supreme concern to the Empire that the 
should be overcome. Before the War a steady flow © 
emigrants left our shores to the mutual benctit of th 
Dominions and the Home Country. Since the War th 
flow has been stopped. Canada does not want any bt 
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the right men, and Australia has her own serious un- 
employed problem. Neither is willing to settle men 
on the and unless they are suited by upbringing or 
training for an agricultural life, and can start with 
adequate equipment. Even so. there remains the 
difficulty of finding remunerative markets for primary pro- 
ducts under present slump conditions. The problem is one 
of securing the right men, training them, equipping them, 
settling them on terms approved by the Dominions, and 
organizing transport and markets for their products—an 
immense undertaking in which no advance can be made 
except with the fullest co-operation of the Dominion 
Governments. Yet it is a matter of no small concern to 
Australia. Britain is not the only overcrowded country 
looking questioningly at her empty spaces. To her 
north is Japan, with a teeming population that must 
expand or perish. 7 . " 
A Hops Board Monopoly 

It is a good thing that a danger inherent in all the 
agricultural marketing schemes should be brought out 
now in its simplest and clearest form in regard to a 
yelatively small industry—hop growing. The proposed 
amendment to the hops marketing scheme, in conferring 
on the Hops Board powers to restrict production and 
prevent fresh farmers from growing hops, introduces 
a dangerous monopolistic element likely to discourage 
enterprise and weigh heavily on the consumer. Under 
the shelter of a high tariff the Hops Board was able last 
year, as Lord Astor has shown, to sell hops at a price 
which yielded an enormous profit. No one can blame 
them for taking advantage of their opportunity. The 
natural remedy for excessive prices is increased produc- 
tion. But the same Board (representing existing 
growers) which can fix prices behind the shelter of a 
tariff will also, under the amendment, have power to 
perpetuate these high prices for the benefit of its members 
by preventing other farmers from entering their close 
circle. This would be an intolerable example of a 
monopoly, against which the existing safeguards are 
totally inadequate. 

7 * * - 


The Cost of Litigation 

The Earl of Listowel called the attention of the Lords 
last Tuesday to the limit of jurisdiction of the County 
Courts in Civil proceedings. Though the Lord Chancellor 
was able to dismiss the question as more or less irrelevant 
to the amending Bill then in hand, the reform is one which 
ought to be considered before any definitive legislation 
on the County Courts is reached. Today, when the 
small trader is actively concerned in a struggle for his 
own existence, the expense of litigation in the High 
Court is a most unfair obstacle. It is true that of recent 
years the costs of both civil and criminal proceedings 
have been very largely reduced for the poor man. But 
there still remains “‘ the man of moderate means ” whose 
claims may amount to two or three hundred pounds, but 
Whose limited income effectually debars him from going 
to the High Court. It may be necessary in due course 
to increase the number of County Court judges. The 
objection that this would cost the State a little more 
money ought not for a moment to stand against the 
higher interests of justice. 

* * * * 

Broadcasting on Foreign Affairs 

There is no getting away from the fact that when 
foreigners hear an Englishman broadcasting upon some 
question of international policy, they are likely to assume 
that he is the authorized spokesman of this country. In 
calling attention to a talk recently broadcast about 


Austria and Dr. Dollfuss General Spears was right to 
warn the House of Commons of the possibilities of 
misconception to which the action of the B.B.C. may give 
rise. But what is the remedy? The B.B.C. is a very 
powerful monopoly which does not express opinions of 
its own, but employs whom it likes to express opinions 
for it. It is naturally suggested that its talks on foreign 
subjects should be submitted to the Foreign Office for 
censorship. But that would mean turning the B.B.C. 
monopoly into a Government monopoly, which would 
be open to even graver objections. It ought to be the 
fixed policy of the B.B.C. on all highly contentious 
questions to present the widest possible variety of 
opinions, and no single person’s opinions frequently. 
And each address on foreign affairs should be preceded by 
a statement that the views expressed are those of the 
speaker only, and carry no official authority. 
* * * * 

The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The event 
of the week has been the debate on the British Dis- 
armament memorandum, which met with rather a cool 
reception. Nobody, however, had anything better to 
suggest, nobody responsible suggested the abandonment 
of the policy of benevolent neutrality as between France 
and Germany, and the feeling of the House was probably 
due to disappointment that so little could be done 
without taking sides. Among official speeches, the 
success of the day was scored by Mr. Eden, who alone 
made the House feel that the memorandum might pro- 
duce something, and it may be hoped that he is as per- 
suasive during his forthcoming continental journeys. 
Sir Stafford Cripps was also good in explaining his 
disbelief in any chance of peace or disarmament in the 
present world. It is difficult to know in these days how 
far he speaks for the Labour Party, but both Mr. Attlee, 
his official leader, and Mr. Cocks seemed to base their 
policy on readiness to have another war to end war. 

* * ** * 

Among unofficial speakers, Sir Austen Chamberlain 
was pre-eminent. He has, at least, the larger vision in 
foreign affairs, and his point that foreigners must trust 
to the British behaving like gentlemen if ever the world 
is faced by an international cad is really the beginning 
and the end of the vexed question of sanctions. There 
was some point also in the contention of Miss Graves that 
feeling in France was more friendly to Germany, even 
though the explanation may be the less flattering one 
that the French want to trust Germany more because 
they trust us less. Only those who trust nobody felt 
inclined to challenge the conclusion of Sir John Simon’s 
syllogism that limitation of armaments must take the 
place of disarmament, and the debate was therefore at: 
least negatively useful. 

* * * * 

The new Unemployment Bill has not had a good time 
in Committee. Few members understand it, and many 
are therefore in a condition of intermittent revolt against 
the principle that a Statutory Committee should control 
the amount of benefits instead of Parliament. Sir Henry 
Betterton has been charmingly conciliatory, but has not 
succeeded in securing adequate debate on all important 
amendments under the time-table. The truth is that the 
average private member is not up in all the technicalities 
of Parliamentary procedure. Private members made a 
terrible hash of the ballot for motions last week. On 
Tuesday, when an appeal to the Speaker secured them 
the lion’s share of the debate, they showed little zest in 
listening to each other and the House was scantily 
attended except when Ministers or ex-Ministers, who had 
been accused of trespassing on their time, were speaking. 
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The Future of France 


marrage if it were overthrown in France, would 
lose its last foothold among the greater nations of 
the mainland of Europe. And it is ominously significant 
that what is on everyone's lips today is nothing less 
than the future of precisely that—of democratic govern- 
ment in France. M. Daladier, in the tragic twenty-four 
hours that preceeded his resignation on Wednesday, 
appealed for the defence not of any government, not of 
any party, but of the republican régime which has endured 
through various crises and in face of a diversity of 
threats since 1871, but need not necessarily endure for 
ever. Democracy is well rooted in France, but the events of 
the past twelve months—a succession of short-lived minis- 
tries and the Stavisky scandal as climax —have undeniably 
shaken it, and doubts and anxieties that would have 
seemed fantastic a year ago are being entertained by 
the most sober of observers. 

In an article which he contributed to The Spectator 
last October, and which deserves even more atten- 
tion than then, M. André Maurois gave it as 
his opinion that “to overthrow democracy in France 
would need a leader, a party and Fascist troops. 
. . . Nothing like that is visible in the France of 1983. 
No armed organization is within sight, as things now 
stand; and if the formation of one were attempted, I 
think that the Government, with public opinion as it is, 
and supported by a strong political police, would have 
no difficulty in suppressing it.” That was last October. 
The judgement then was toall appearance fully warranted. 
After the events of last Tuesday any verdict on such an 
issue must be less assured. It is true that the strange 
amalgam of demonstrators of all colours that rioted 
through Paris was in no sense an armed organization, 
but they taxed the resources of the police to the 
utmost, and no one could pretend that the Govern- 
ment had no difficulty in suppressing the outbreak. 

Some attempt must be made to distinguish the 
immediate occasion of Tuesday's events from the larger 
underlying The oceasion was clear enough. 
The Stavisky scandal brought M. Chautemps’ government 
down on January 27th. M. Daladier, who sueceeded 
three days later, failed to broaden the basis of — his 
government, and relying only on Radicals and Socialists, 
with one or two isolated individuals from groups further 
to the Right, proceeded to act with laudable vigour if 
not always with laudable discretion. The dismissal of 
M. Chiappe, the Prefect of Police in Paris, who bears the 
reputation of being strongly Right in his sympathies, 
was at once a sop to the Socialists and a challenge to the 
monarchist Action Francaise and its leaders—M. Charles 
Maurras and M. Léon Daudet, while there was an obvious 
lack of that logie which the French love in the offer to 
M. Chiappe of a higher post, which was not in fact vacant, 
and which he in fact refused. M. Daladier’s success in 
securing Socialist support, and therefore a Parliamentary 
majority, by this stroke was a further exasperation to 
the Right, who were undoubtedly the prime cause of 
Tuesday’s disorders. 

But once the blaze was kindled every section to 
right and left of the Government bloc combined to 
fling fuel on it. Among the demonstrators can be clearly 
identified the Camelots du Roi (the Fascist bands of the 
Action Francaise), the Jeunesses Patriotes, who may 
be described as Fascist but Republican, the Communists, 
heterogeneous mobs of rowdies, and—at once more for- 
midable and more surprising—considerable bands of 
ex-service men, whose motive in demonstrating seems to 
have been disgust at the prevalent political cor- 
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ruption and anger at the alleged failure of successiy. 
Radical governments to handle the foreign  situatig, 
firmly in the face of Germany's systematic rearmament, 
The loss of life sustained before the tumult could }y 
quelled has stirred a deep and dangerous resentment, 

But behind the oceasion lie the governing causes, 
Public life in France has in many respects been jn q 
thoroughly unsound state since the War. Before th 
Stavisky scandal there was the Oustrie scandal, and the 
are not the only two. The suspicion is universal that 
these things can happen and culprits in high places go 
unseathed. The Action Francaise, the royalist move. 
ment’s daily paper, has been bandying wild accusations 
and increased its circulation vastly in consequence, 
Confidence in the parliamentary system has diminished 
almost to vanishing point, partly because dependence on 
ephemeral combinations of groups leaves the position of 
any administration precarious in the extreme, partly 
because the Frenchman’s innate dislike to taxpaying 
makes it almost impossible to pass a budget—a fence at 
which government after government has been brought 
down. 

France is split by a rivalry of interests unknown in 
this country. The rentier who fears inflation, the ciyil 
servant who fears pay-cuts, the clericals and the anti- 
clericals, the royalists and the Socialists, the by no means 
negligible Communists, all have their interests to serve 
and spend their best energies in serving them. And 
apart from these there are forces like the Freemasons in 
one field and the Comité des Forges, which controls the 
iron and steel and armaments industries and has some 
of the chief Paris papers under its hand, in another 
working secretly but methodically for their particular 
ends. Occasionally a national crisis like the peril of the 
france in 1926 will swing all Frenchmen into line and make 
a government of national concentration possible. If 
ever there was a case for that there is one today, and 
it fortunately seems probable that M. Doumergue, the 
ex-President of the Republic, will be able to form one. 

There is still one unknown factor in the situation—vey 
likely a decisive factor. Paris is emphatically not France, 
Lille and Marseilles and Strasbourg and Bordeaux and 
other great provincial cities may not mean as much as 
Bristol and Birmingham and Manchester and Tyneside 
do here, but they mean a great deal, and up to thetime 
of writing there is little sign of their following the example 
of Paris. But in the provinces, as in the capital, the 
demand, both vocal and sub-conscious, is for leadership. 
Nowhere is there a man capable of dealing firmly witha 
situation like the Stavisky scandal. Nowhere—what 
is ten times more vital to every Frenchman— is there a 
man capable of mobilizing the defence of France’s interests 
in a world in which Germany is openly hostile, Italy less 
than friendly and this country (in the average French 
man’s view) a broken reed. M. Tardieu thinks he knows 
who could save the country, but M. Tardieu is not 4 
personality who arouses much sympathy or confidence. 
The royalists of the Action Francaise look, of course, 
for the elevation of the Due de Guise, now in exile in 
Belgium, to the French throne, and their strength is 
greater than most people in this country appreciate. 
Italy has found her Mussolini and Germany her Hitler. 
France, faced with what looks like the breakdown of the 
existing order, sees no one capable of framing a new order. 
Suffering as we do in this country, in less degree, from the 
same lack of leadership, we can sympathize the bettet 
with the French nation in the crisis that faces it. 00 
French democracy and British rests the hope of the 
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preservation of liberal institutions and personal liberty 
in Europe. Essentially individualistic- there is probably 
a larget proportion of one-man businesses in France than 
in any other country in the world,—France would not 
submit for long to the oppression of Fascism in any form. 
And centred as I'renchmen tend to be, quite legitimately, 


on their own affairs, they will not forget the service they 


Plain Facts 


E may be forgiven our bewilderment at the 
W tempestuous financial events of the past few 
days. The American President makes some pronounce- 
ment about the purchase of gold by the United States 
Treasury ; instantly the price of gold is sent soaring 
in London ;_ the Johannesburg market goes crazy with 
excitement as mining shares boom triumphantly ; the 
strong-rooms of Atlantic liners bulge with parcels of 
precious metal; Amsterdam gold to 
Bombay sends gold to New York ; there is talk of a threat 
to the gold standard in France, of a return to the gold 
standard by Great Britain. Amid this welter of financial 
sensation, it is wisest first of all to take hold of one or 
two guiding generalities. Gold is a puzzle because it 
has two sides to its character; it is a commodity, and 
it is a monetary medium. When a country is off the 
gold standard, as we are and as the United States was 
until last week, gold is but a commodity, and its price 
in terms of money can obviously vary just as the prices 
of silver, wheat and other commodities vary. But when 
a country is on the gold standard, then the money-price 
of gold is fixed (within narrow limits), and all that can 
vary is its purchasing power in terms of commodities in 
general. There is a similar difference in 
with the rates of exchange. When a country 1s off gold, 
the various rates of exchange adjust themselves, in the 
long run, to the relative price levels of itself and of 
other countries, the price of gold being a resultant, 
a tertium quid; whereas when a country is on gold its 
rates of exchange with other gold standard countries 
are themselves determined by the price of gold, and the 


sends Paris ; 


connexion 


comparative price levels have to be brought, sometimes 
very painfully, into accord with the exchange rates. 
Let us apply these considerations to the present facts. 
The United States, a fortnight ago, was off the gold 
standard. Her authorities, it is true, were announcing 
an official buying price for gold, but because it was not a 
firm offer, as 
it was ineffective in determining cither the exchange 
rates or the world price of gold, which then stood at the 
equivalent of about $33 an ounce. However, once the 
gold reserves of the United States had all been made 
over to the Treasury, Mr. Roosevelt decided to raise the 
price to $35 an ounce, and to make it effective by offering 
to buy unlimited quantities of gold at that figure. In 
so doing, he put his country back on the international 
gold standard. Instantly, the higher price payable for 
gold made it profitable to buy bullion in London or 
Paris at the ruling rates and sell it to New York. Yet 
obviously that would not have been the result if the ex- 
change value of the dollar had fallen in proportion, 
so that the speculator, receiving dollars for his gold and 
turning them back into pounds or frances, would have 


ar as non-American gold was concerned, 


found himself obtaining just as much as he had paid for 
the gold and no more. 

Why, then, did the exchange value of the dollar not 
fall in the same measure as did its artificially fixed gold- 
valie? When America the 
Value of the dollar was determined, very broadly speaking, 
by its comparative purchasing power, that is to say, by 


was off gold, exchange 
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can render today equally to themselves and to Europe 
by holding firm to their place in international councils 
as a united nation. The impulse to denounce corruption 
and demand that a government shall govern is in itself 
entirely healthy. But in a continuance of disorder there 
can be nothing but the gravest peril to the republican 
régime and to the very safety of France herself. 


About Gold 


the level of prices in the United States. A month ago, 
100 French frances were worth about 6.10 dollars, whereas 
their price today is 6.63 in gold dollars. That shows 
how much lower the artificially rigged value of the 
dollar is than its intrinsic value, towards which it must 
inevitably tend in spite of any gold policy. In short, 
it is only the offer of the American Treasury to buy 
gold that keeps the dollar down even to its present 
rate. The flow of gold, however, to some extent provides 
its own corrective, for the dollars paid out by the 
Treasury must find a market and thus 
the international value of the dollar is reduced. On 
the other hand, the Wall Street boomlet, caused by the 
expectation of inflation, draws money to America and 
so increases the demand for dollars. 

How great, then, and how enduring, will be the 
gold-rush to the United States? In the long run, it 
cannot exceed her net credit balance on all her inter- 
tourist traffic, interest 
payments, capital movements, and so on. All one can 
say certainly is that the present spectacular loading of 


somewhere, 


national transactions—-trade, 


every Channel aeroplane and Atlantic vessel is a momen- 
tary ebullition. The cheap dollar certainly means cheap 
American goods, and an additional barrier to the entry 
of other people’s goods into United States markets, but 
beyond that any speculation as to the future of her 
One 


extremely important consideration is that prices are 


balance of trade must be very insecurely based. 


now rising again in America, under the combined impact 
of the N.R.A. codes and the 
spending policy. The future of international trade and 
that 
dollar is a 


Administration’s colossal 


finance is intimately dependent on price-rise. 
Without it, the under-valued 
exchange stability and an incentive to deflation in other 
With it, the value of the dollar will 


become a true value ; American markets for raw materials 


menace to 


countries. new 


and other goods will revive ; and exchange stabilization 
all round will become a possibility. 

Where does the pound stand in all these manocuvres ? 
When the President’s action forced up the dollar-value 
of gold currencies, the dollar-price of the pound scarcely 
what moved was the exchange rate between 
Why was that? American opinion 
seems to imagine that it was because the Exchange 
Equalization Fund was being used to keep the pound 
at an artificially low level. That If the 
Fund had had such an intention, American policy was 
enough to do its work for it. The scramble for gold 
was bound to mean a flight from currencies like the 
pound, which are not freely exchangeable into builion 
at the central bank, into currencies like the frane, which 
are. However, that also is a self-corrective movement. 
Eventually, the London speculator wants to take his 
Moreover, the gold movement. itself 
will before long be moderated. A further strengthening 
influence on the pound is the internal trouble of France, 


budged ; 
pounds and franes. 


is nonsense. 


money in pounds. 


which is causing uneasy investors to seck refuge for their 
money elsewhere. 

All of which leads to the conclusion that sooner or 
later the pound is likely to find a level nes cer to its former 
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value in terms of francs than the first few days of turmoil 
seemed to indicate. At present, it is suspended like 
the body of the Prophet. If it follows the dollar, it 
shares in the latter’s under-valuation, which we recognize 
as a danger to world stability. If it follows the franc, 
the cheapness of the dollar becomes a menace to our 
trade. The paradox can be solved only by a deflation 
in gold countries, by a rise of prices in the United States, 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


HE average citizen who thinks of Lord Hugh Cecil 
primarily as a brilliant free-lance among politicians 
has little conception of the position he holds in the Church 
of England—though some of the speeches made when 
his portrait (by de Laszlo, who painted Lord Cecil of 
Chelwood last year) was presented to him at the Church 
Assembly on Tuesday should do something to throw 
light on that. The occasion was enlivened by the 
recipient’s reference to his first meeting with the Arch- 
bishop, who on that occasion put in a warm defence 
of Henry VIII’s marital activities. Lord Hugh is more 
than any other man the architect of the Assembly itself, 
and he deliberately put a possible career in national 
politics second to the service he could render as a layman 
to the Anglican Church. The attitude of the Cecils to 
one outstanding ecclesiastical problem at the present 
moment is interesting. Lord Hugh Cecil is condemning 
the invitation extended to Unitarians to give addresses 
in Liverpool Cathedral. Lord William Cecil, the Bishop 
of Excter, approves an invitation to Free Churchmen to 
speak in his ewn cathedral but thinks it technically 
unlawful. And to Lord Cecil, as chairman of the Arch- 
bishops’ Committee on Church and State, it may fall 
to propose legislation under which all such questions will 
be fittingly regulated. 
* * * * 


Mr. Baldwin has cast vicariously on Miss Helen 
Waddell, best known, I suppose, as the author of HHéloise 
and Abelard, the same benediction as converted Mary 
Webb into a best-seller in a fortnight—but with two 
differences, that the reputation of Miss Waddell is 
already established, and that in the case of Mrs. Webb 
Mr. Baldwin’s appreciation came in time to sell her 
books, but too late for her to have the satisfaction of 
seeing them sell, or profit pecuniarily. It was Lord 
Hailshaii who remarked at a book trade dinner on 
Monday that one of the Lord President’s great dis- 
qualifications as a Cabinet colleague was that when you 
wanted to discuss questions of State with him he only 
launched panegyrics on the works of Miss Waddell. 
Miss Waddell herself, I am told, made a quite first-class 
speech on the same occasion. Mr. Baldwin was not 
present because at the same moment he was telling a 
Mansion House audience that in his old age he should 
live in the country and come to London on Sundays— 
thereby gaining the immense advantage (though he 
omitted to point that out) of escaping all his friends 
who live in London and go to the country for 
Sundays. 

* * * * 

I wish Mr. Bernard Shaw would seriously consider going 
into a Trappist monastery for a space. The desire is 
inspired largely, though not solely, by his broadcast talk 
on Tuesday night, which I admit I cut off half-way 
through, not out of irritation but simply out of boredom. 
Mr. Shaw—there is no doubt about it—is increasingly 
damaging his great reputation by presuming on_ it 
without limit. It is amusing enough to talk in paradoxes 


== 


or by a re-valuation of the france and other Currencig 
at lower gold-equivalents. The three alternatiy. 
present widely different prospects for gold. Assum 
that sterling finds a level based on its purchasing poy, 
the first and last possibilities mean that the price of poli 
in pounds would tend to rise. The second would Mea, 
that the price of gold would tend to fall—and on th, 
whole it is the most probable of the three. 




















for a while, but no habit palls sooner. And long. 
winded disquisitions, such as we got on Tuesday night, 
about the necessity of paying debts in goods or gold an 
the impossibility of getting goods past tariff barriers (this 
in a series on “Whither Britain?”) are really as dead 
mutton as the still longer disquisitions on the world iy 
general with which Mr. Shaw’s later stage-charactey 
gradually empty the theatre. As to gibes about th 
ignorance and idiocy of politicians, they are in the sam 
class as jokes about mothers-in-law. A public that wert 
through a phase of thinking that everything must 
oracular because it was Shaw is getting disillusioned, 
Cannot Mr. Shaw be content to rest his reputation o 
Man and Superman and John Bulls Other Island ani 
The Doctors Dilemma and all the great output of his 
really great days ? 
* * * 






















A few days ago, as the British Press sedately recorded, 
Queen’s Mary’s motor broke down between Ely ani 
Cambridge, and the Queen was driven on to the latte 
town in a passing motorist’s private car. But the 
British Press has no idea how to handle these things. | 
wish I had space to quote some of the descriptions in the 
American papers. As it is the headlines from the New 
York Herald-Tribune will have to suffice. They wer 
this : 


Percy Titmous Plays Launcelot 
‘To Queen Mary in Dire Distress 













Motorized Knight Comes upon His Liege Lady in 





Broken Down Limousine and Wheels His Trusty 
Sedan About in Dash for Cambridge Town 


* * * * 







I am interested to see that Mr. Giles Playfair, who ha & 





already made himself a good deal more than merely 
Sir Nigel’s son, intends to stand for Parliament as 4 
Left Wing Liberal after a preliminary canter as candidate 
for the L.C.C. Whether a Left Wing Liberal means 
simply Samuelite, or something a little more definite, 
it is not quite clear, but the advent of promising recruits 
to a party that needs them more than most is worth 
remarking. Labour has drawn rather freely from Union 
lights and others at Oxford and Cambridge in the last 
few years, but Liberalism offers at least as attractive 










a creed as anything that emanates from Transport House. 
Whether it can offer a prospect of votes, which after 7 
all is a consideration to young candidates, is another F 







matter. But Mr. Playfair is not the only swallow of the 
summer. The stream of Mr. Isaac Foot’s able offspring 





is still flowing. 





* * * * 


FULHAM CONSERVATIVES TO REORGANIZE. 












“TO WIN BACK SEAT.” 











—Observer. 





But surely they won that last time, 





JANUS. 
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‘Training Young Nazis: Storm Troop and School 
, By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 


[Neat week Mr. Greenwood, who has been investigating the situation in Germany for Tur Spectator, 
will write on “ Hitler's Foreign Poliz;,. | 


ITTING onc evening lately in one of the innumerable 
Munich beerhouses where cll classes seem to mix 
with little trace of social distinction, the importance of 
the South German element in National Socialism struck 
me more forcibly than ever. The conception of a 
“Volksgemeinschaft,” of a new social synthesis to be 
achieved by breaking down class barriers rather than by 
destroying the better situated classes, could never have 
been developed in the class-conscious Prussia of Junkers 
and landless labourers, big business and industrial pro- 
Ietariat. Nor could the mystic racialism, the idea of 
& Volkstum ”—untranslatable word—which forms the 
essential cement of the whole, have been born elsewhere 
than in those parts of Southern and Central Germany, 
inhabited by the purest stocks, and the spiritual home 
of all true believers in Deutschtum like Richard Wagner. 
Here, too, anti-Semitism, fortunately not all of the fanat- 
jeal type exemplified in the Nuremberg stalwart who was 
furious. with Hitler because interracial relations had 
not yet been made a criminal offence, has been developed 
into the most essential symbol of this great attempt to 
unite a scattered people on a racial basis, to give seventy 
odd dispirited millions a new superiority complex at 
the expense of those who cannot prove their Aryan 
blood, and thus to make workers and peasants as proud 
of their ancestry and as thoughtful of future generations 
as any country gentleman. 

But although National Socialism is not Prussian, it 
contains a Prussian element—the soldierly attitude to 
life. As Professor Baeumler of Berlin University put it, 
the German Revolution really began on August Ist, 1914 ; 
the spirit of comradeship and discipline with which the 
Nazis long to impregnate the whole people was born in 
the trenches. It is incorporated above all in the Storm 
Troops. Their Chief of Staff, Ernst Réhm, who with 
Rudolf Hess is probably as influential as anybody in 
Germany after Hitler, has explained his aims to me. 

He hoped to train the nation in ideals of discipline 
and obedience, and above all to produce a new type of 
leader of men drawn from all sections of the community. 
The old ruling classes, said Réhm, were largely played 
out; the soldierly virtues of honesty, straightforwardness 
and strength of character were to be found above all in 
the lower strata. Moreover, as he endeavoured to 
explain by contrasting the behaviour of the Germans 
and Englishmen whom he had met when reorganizing 
the Bolivian Army, the German people needed a calm 
self-assurance, an innate pride in their nation and race 
which they had never yet achieved. 

I will frankly confess that I regard the S.A. and S.S., 
the line regiments and the Guards of the revolutionary 
army, as in some respects the best institutions of the 
Third Reich. They have, of course, a military aspect, 
with which I shall deal in a later article, and a political 
side as instruments of such revolutionary direct action 
as breaking up Monarchist celebrations with squibs and 
itch powder—it was hard luck to miss that in Berlin— 
marching unsocial landowners daily to report their 
good deed, or dealing with Communists by methods 
all too familiar to readers of the daily Press. Undoubtedly 
there are brutal and ruthless, not to say sadistic elements 
among them. But on the whole their tone is excellent. 
Nothing is better calculated to inculcate the new spirit of 
social equality than for the educated classes to come under 
the orders of their social “ inferiors.” The whole spirit 


is infectious. I shall not easily forget the enthusiasm 
with which a senior Government official spoke to me of 
the genuine inter-class comradeship in his reserve Troop. 
It contained chiefly working and lower-middle-class men, 
but there were many others, including a retired General 
aged 70, all under the orders of a working man. My 
friend described how in order to attend an important 
official lecture on his Troop evening, he had had to obtain 
leave from his Troop leader. 

Revisiting a Berlin Troop that I knew last summer, 
I noticed some interesting changes. In the first place 
most of the old guard had been given work and being 
now flusher of cash insisted on returning very generously 
my previous hospitality. Fortunately I have a fairly 
strong head. In the second place the numbers had been 
quadrupled—there are now 3,000,000 S.A. and S.S. 
The old guard had mostly been promoted and bore a 
special badge to indicate that their function was to train 
the newcomers in the true Nazi spirit, an occupation 
which absorbs some of their revolutionary energy. 
As well as military or semi-military exercises there is 
vocational and political training, the latter predominating. 
Now that the Party proper has been closed, the Storm 
Troops are acting as a preliminary school for admittance, 
and convert ‘“ Marxists” and “ bourgeois” with con- 
siderable success. One ex-Communist —house-painter 
defined National Socialism as a movement which would 
enable him to meet his employer outside working hours 
on an equal basis, while allowing him, had he the ability, 
to work himself out of the ruck for the benefit of future 
generations of his family. 

I have dealt with the Storm Troops at such length 
because they typify the whole social and educational 
effort of the Third Reich. Theirs is the spirit which 
inspires the labour camps I described in The Spectator 
last July, whose function is to teach all classes to respect 
manual labour. The leader of the Labour Front, 
Dr. Ley, told me that one of his main objects would be 
to infuse the same spirit into the mutual relations of 
employers, managerial staff and workers as_ exists 
between S.A. leaders and their men. The new German < 
employer will march on Labour Day at the head of his 
men. In the new leisure hours movement, “ Strength 
through Joy,” which is already providing workers with 
free or very cheap excursions and _ entertainment, 
employers also take part, and evenings for discussing 


economic and social problems are arranged. 


The whole Third Reich should really be regarded as a 
glorified public school system aiming at doing for a whole 
people what Dr. Arnold did for the upper and middle 
classes. The new educational ideal emphasizes character, 
physique and general culture rather than pure intellect 
and specialized knowledge. Girls are to be fitted above 
all for home life. I was taken over one of the new 
‘** National Political Institutes,” a sort of Nazi public 
school, by the English master who recently arranged 
an exchange of boys with Rugby. The discipline and 
general tone was somewhat similar to those of Dartmouth, 
where both my guide and I were educated. Only 
instead of turning out officers, the school was to turn out 
the political leaders of the future. The boys came from 
all classes and payment was made according to the 
means of the parents. Everything was done on the 
cheapest scale and the life was spartan. The educational 
standard was poor. I asked about historical teaching 
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and was told that, except for an absolutely one-sided - 
view of War guilt and the Versailles Treaty, it was no ~ 


more biassed than at Dartmouth. 

On the other hand, the Nazi revolution has undoubtedly 
led to the appointment in some schoois J? inasters whose 
teaching of history can only be described as appalling. 
At one Munich secondary school an old Nazi fanatic 
told the boys that England was and always would be 
Germany’s bitter enemy, that she allowed 25 million 
Indians to die yearly like flies, and that his duty was 
to inoculate his pupils with hatred for that detestable 
country. Complaints from the parents failed to ensure 
this master’s removal. Nevertheless, I personally met 
more of the type of Professor Koellreutter, the new 
Professor of Law at Munich University, who is 
endeavouring to fit the philosophy of National Socialism 
into the great tradition of German culture. 


The totalitarian State sees that its principles are 


== 


duly taught in the kindergartens, which are, according 
to the Bavarian Minister for Education, to “ encourage 
the boys longing for adventure and the helmet, as also. 
the girl with her doll and home.” From them the 
young German passes to the “ Jungvoltk” and the 
Hitler Youth—a weak spot this and, as a leading 
Nazi admitted to me, by no means well led—thenee 
to the Storm Troops and Labour Camps, thence to the 
Labour Front and, when he reaches 40, to the Storm 
Troop Reserve. In these organizations he learns the 
practical application of Nazi principles, while in schools 
and universities’ he learns their theory. Everywhere his 
Weltanschauung receives new strength and sustenance, 
In his games, sports and club life Nazi leaders see to it 
that he does not come under subversive influences, Jy 
these circumstances, however great the social changes 
inherent in National Socialism may be, it will be rash 
to assert. that they cannot be realized, 


Christianity and Patriotism 


By LORD HUGH CECIL 


[This is the fourth article in a series on * ¢ ‘hristianity and Conduct.” 
will write in neat week’s SPECTATOR on * 


T has been generally thought that Christianity and 
Patriotism are the most elevating influences which 
operate upon ordinary people. They are the strongest 
antidotes to the deep-seated selfishness which is in every 
human being. It would seem that they should be natural 
allies ; and for a long period they were so regarded and 
treated. Schools, for example, taught their pupils to be 
religious and to be patriotic as a matter of course. The 
great enemy to be fought in human nature is love of self, 
and alike by the influence of Christianity and by the 
love of country, it was sought to lift human nature out of 
its selfishness. But lately it has come to be felt that 
there is discord between these two allies. This has be- 
come apparent by the pressure of the Great War which has 
forced people to consider the relation of Christianity to 
war and, therefore, to those patriotic emotions, which 
help to cause war and to sustain it when it has broken out. 
The question how far war can be justified on 
Christian principles is, to be sure, a very old one. But 
until the late war made the question urgent, it was more 
or less avoided and not brought thoroughly to an issue. 
It has generally seemed suflicient to insist that war can 
only be justified if it be defensive; and it has been 
reasonably argued that a defensive war is merely the 
use of force to defend others from wrong. But. this, 
though true, so far as it goes, does not completely meet 
the difficulty. For war is not a single act, such as might 
be committed by a householder who shot a robber in 
defence of his family, but a long and complicated series of 
acts, some of killing, some of destruction, some of robbery, 
some of falsehood, which have to be severally justified if 
Christians are with a safe conscience to commit them. 
For this justification it must be shown that all these 
acts are truly defensive or, more generally, necessary to 
hinder the commission of some grave wrong. We went 
to war in 1914 in defence of Belgium and France against 
a wrongful aggression, and in defence of our own people 
against the danger of that aggression succeeding. But 
the war continued for four years, and on looking back on 
it, it seems difficult to deny (though I did not think so at 
the time) that years before the war ended it had ceased to 
be necessary for defence. After it had become clear that 
the aggression of Germany against Belgium and France 
had failed in its object, nevertheless the war continued in 
order to impose upon Germany terms which were thought 
to be required for security in the future, and for the re- 
versal of injustices committed by Germany in the past, 


The Bishop of Bradford 

‘ Christianity and Peace-Making.”’| 
But though it is clear that a defensive war to hinder a 
wrong is justifiable, it is not so certain that statesmen may 
use war to achieve security or to remedy injustice. For 
if it be granted that you may continue a war for such pur- 
poses, why may you not begin a war for them? And if 
wars may be made on such grounds without transgressing 
moral principles, are you not superseding the Christian 
rules normally governing men, and asserting that a 
nation has a right to ignore those rules in order to promote 
at least its vital interests ? For security is no more than 
a vital interest, and even a remedy against injustice is not 
easily distinguished from interest. 

Here we come to the real cause of discord between 
Christianity and Patriotism, or as it is more common to 
eall it in this connexion, Nationalism. The claim of 
Christianity over human obedience is one of absolute 
and unlimited supremacy. Its first and great command- 


ment, is to love God with all the heart, soul, mind and 
strength. It can tolerate no rival influence, no divided 
allegiance. It is the only divine religion : whatever else 


claims to be a religion is only an idolatry. Patriotism as 
a kindly and elevating sentiment, teaching men to love 
their country better than themselves, Christianity can 
warmly approve ; but Patriotism or Nationalism, claiming 
the final allegiance of the human mind, and setting aside 
the moral teaching of Christianity for the sake of national 
interests, makes a claim which only a religion can make. 

It stands revealed, therefore, as an_ idolatry, as 
something which men worship in preference to the 
service of the true God. Whether it should be decided 
or not that there was such a preference of Nationalism 
over Christianity in continuing the late War beyond the 
needs of defence, it is at least certain that there has often 
been such a preference in the past, and there may well be 
again in the future. Nor can it be doubted that to many 
minds, Nationalism is a religion, and does in their spiritual 
lives, play the part which ought to belong to Christianity. 
The great Fascist movements of the continent seem to 
have this character. Among the extreme German 
Christians it is extravagantly manifest. And even in our 
country there is a warmth of feeling and bitterness of 
expression against internationalism and the League of 
Nations, which indicate that the emotions properly 
devoted to religion have been excited and_ perverted. 
Some politicians and journalists seem to feel towards the 
League much as Ulstermen feel towards the Pope. 

It is Nationalism as a rival religion that Christianity 
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camot to nis ‘Tivalr 
by a claim to supersede Christianity in war-time so far as 
national interests require, or by an habitual devotion to 
nationality with the intensity of feeling which only a 
religion can excite. Christians must insist that every 

art of national policy must conform to Christian prin- 
ciples ; and that war must not be thought of as a kind 
of Saturnalia in which Christian law no longer operates, 
put as being merely an application of normal rules, alike 
jn respect to its outbreak, and to its conduct, and to its 
termination. This means that war can only be begun or 
continued when it is in essence a defensive resistance 
against wrong and oppression, and that it should be 
terminated as soon as that resistance has succeeded. 
War as an instrument of policy is just as clearly immoral 
as the use of force by any private corporation to advance 
the interests of its members. On the other hand, the 
extreme pacificist’s position that all war is wicked, cannot 


Mr. Elliot’s Schemes: 
Increased 


By H. V. 


HE bare bones of principle of the agricultural mar- 
keting schemes, on which the flesh of practical 
detail is laid, are these: re-organization, protection and 
restriction. Restriction without protection, a doctrine 
not related to political boundaries, is fallacious as a cure 
for the slump, and fraught with difficulties if intended as 
a permanent corrective for periodical over-production. 
Nationalistic restriction, on the other hand, such as is 
embodied in the agricultural marketing schemes, is 
obviously no cure for world-wide ills—indeed, it may 
aggravate them by intensifying competition in outside 
markets. The issue before the general public therefore 
reduces to this: British agriculture is being offered 
wider markets and higher prices; to the consumer, this 
means a narrower choice and dearer food, unless mar- 
keting re-organization equivalently cheapens distribution ; 
less supply, in brief, means less consumption. 

This is an extremely serious matter for the whole 
population. It would be well for every officer of the 
Ministry of Agriculture to have pinned constantly on his 
desk the table of minimum standards of nutrition recently 
drawn up by a committee of the British Medical Associa- 
tion. Here is an extract from the w: ovy dietary for a 
man, wife, and three young children : 

betwee 
Coy suity. 
Meat (including tinned 


Cost Proteins Fats Calories 
Amount. s. d. (grams) (grams) 








and minced) .. 54 lbs. 2 7 468 564 6,999 
Bacon .. ane a 1 Ib. 6 47 246 2,478 
Cheese x 3 lbs. 1.7} 350 476 6,033 
Milk ie a -. Il7tpts. 4 O 327 357 6,615 
Butter .. ee mes ili 5 188 1,751 

Total of above ar 9 14 1,192 1,813 23,876 

Total diet ae ne 20 O} 2,409 2,474 81,515 


Working-class families living close to the poverty-line 
have practically no chance of economizing except in 
food, so for them dearer food must mean less food. Were 
the prices of meat, bacon, milk and milk products to rise 
by, say, 10 per cent., the housewife with a pound a week 
to feed her family could buy only 1,083 grams of protein 
in those classes instead of 1,192, and 1,648 grams of fat 
instead of 1,818. Thousands of people would at once 
fall below the deficiency mark. 

In terms of human welfare, higher prices to the farmer 
by way of restricted supply, as a basis for agricultural 
policy, can be justified only on two conditions : ‘that 
market control effects such economies “ny distribution as 





lerate ; whether this rivalry be made apparént ' 


be maintained ; and its ‘assertion only serves to weakea 
the moral authority of those who'affirm the invariable 
supremacy of Christian law. . If we think of international 
war as being morally indistinguishable from civil war we 
shall make it easily subject to Christian teaching, which 
has always treated civil war and rebellion as justifiable 
only on the same broad grounds as the private and un- 
selfish use of force. But it is probable that before long 
there may be other issues than the choice between peace 
and war which may bring Christianity into conflict with 
Nationalist sentiment. Indeed, we already see signs of 
such a conflict in Germany and perhaps also in Italy. 
So soon as nationality becomes the object of a devotion 
which is really religious, a conflict with Christianity is 
unavoidable. Christians must insist that there can be 
only one sovereign in things moral and spiritual, and that 
the ancient precept “ The Lord thy God is a jealous God ” 
expresses an essential truth. 


II—Reduced Supply or 
Demand ? 


HODSON 


render the consumer’s net sacrifice negligible ; and that 
the opposite alternative—expanding consumption by 
lowering prices—is quite out of the question. Do the 
various agricultural schemes that have been inaugurated 
by the present Government fulfil both the positive and 
the negative conditions ? 

To begin with, let us limit the field of investigation. 
The wheat scheme, though it uses the name of quota, is 
essentially a straightforward subsidy, and if it is to be 
criticized it must be on other lines than those indicated 
above: for instance, on the ground that the standard 
price of 45s. a quarter is far too high, or that millions of 
money, which might be used far better in stimulating 
consumption of British meat and milk products, are 
being spent annually on fostering a minor product of 
British agriculture. The hop scheme may or may not be 
a successful and necessary organization of the market ; 
its impact on the consumer is remote and insignificant. 
The potato scheme, introduced just before Christmas, is 
intended only to prevent the dislocation of the market 
by a sudden and occasional surplus. It is when we turn 
to meat, bacon and milk products that the prospects of 
restriction of supply become really disturbing. As yet, 
imports of beef and mutton from the Dominions are not 
subject to restriction, but the Minister of Agriculture has 
not concealed his desire to restrict them when he is at 
liberty to do so. Already cattle imports from Ireland 
and Canada have been limited—all this is an endeavour 
to raise meat prices. The consumer is justified in a forth- 
right protest unless these measures are to be accom- 
panied by a rationalization of the distribution of meat 
from byre to butcher’s counter. Fewer small local 
markets, better public markets and slaughter-houses, are 
among the reforms required. And has the Government 
wholly given up the idea of subsidizing the purchase of 
British meat by the Forces and by other public in- 
stitutions ? 

In the bacon scheme we see restriction of supply in 
practice. As a means of ensuring market stability it is 
hardly convincing—in August, a shortage requiring a 
temporary relaxation of the import quota; in October, 
a surplus of supply from British sources necessitating 
government relief to bacon-curers. The grant is to be 
paid off by a levy on future contracts, which is an indi- 
cation of the Ministry’s view that the net price to the 
farmer was too high and should be lowered. Neverthe- 
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less, imports have been cut by another 16 per-cent. Are 


inexperience and other temporary causes alone respon-~ 


sible for these disturbances, or is there a chronic tendency 
to confusion among the Pigs Board, the Bacon Board, 
and the Minister, who is concerned with fixing. the 
import quota? The public, who are being asked to pay 
more for bacon, look in vain as yet for greater efficiency 
in distribution. If the farmer is to be in a position to 
plan the disposal of his pigs from the day they are born, 
there must be some unity of organization in the markets 
for pork, bacon and by-products. At present, the Pigs 
Board is, in substance, an organization of producers ; the 
Bacon Board an organization of curers and dealers, among 
whom one large group predominates. While it would be 
unfair to accuse the Bacon Board of having a vested 
interest in maintaining existing trade channels, its 
enthusiasm for lowering distribution costs is unlikely to 
be as insistent as that of the general public. 

In the milk scheme the issue between restriction-cum- 
higher-prices and lower-prices-cum-wider-demand _ has 
been brought’ to a critical choice. The average price of 
milk to the farmer is at present held down by the low 
price received for manufactured milk, wherefore there 
arises a vigorous agitation for a restriction of imported 


Juveniles 


By FRANK 
ROM 1928 to the end of 1933 there was in England 
both too little juvenile labour and too much. There 
was too little in and about London where, because of the 
abnormally low birthrate during the years from 1914 to 
1919 the number of children available to enter industry 
at fourteen years of age was much below industrial 
demands, even during the depths of trade depression. 
There was too much in those areas dependent in the main 
on one hitherto great industry—coal, iron or cotton— 
that is to say, in South Wales, Durham, Northumber- 
Jand, Cumberland and Lanark, all of them regions of 
great activity before and particularly during the War 
and of increasing stagnation afterwards. 

The recent history of the mining, iron and steel and 
cotton trades needs no recapitulation. The truth has to 
be faced that the areas named, as well as Lancashire, 
cannot support their present adult population. According 
to the Industrial Survey of South Wales, made for the 
Board of Trade by the University of Cardiff, there are 
about 80,000 miners in South Wales surplus to the needs 
of that industry. The Industrial Survey of the South- 
West of Scotland concluded that in 1934 the surplus male 
Jabour in the area would be about 100,000. The Survey 
for Merseyside gave the surplus labour figure due to 
local conditions as 25,490. The Lancashire Survey’s 
surplus is about 160,000 insured persons, and the Cum- 
herland and Furness Survey gives 10,000 persons. What 
chance is there for the children in the face of these 
terrible figures? The “ most disturbing and dangerous 
aspect ” of the situation in Cumberland is the almost 
complete absence of openings for juveniles except into a 
few blind-alley occupations. And what applies to 
Cumberland applies in more or less degree to all the 
other areas 

Fortunately, there is another side to the picture. 
While South Wales, Durham, and the other areas were 
declining from prosperity into their present distressed 
state, the South of England—especially the South- 
FKastern part—was developing light engineering and the 
newer industries of radio manufacture, artificial silk- 
making, gramophone-making and so on. Since 1918, in 
fact, about 400 new factories have keen established out- 
side Northern London, 


—————— 
cheese and butter. . But this is not the. only possibijit 
that would help dairy farmers. Other. things being 
equal, an advance of a halfpenny a gallon in the aye 
receipts of milk- -producers, which would need an increag 
of 23d. per gallon in the price of milk for manufacture, 
would equally be secured by a 5 per cent. rise in the 
proportion of the pool total sold for liquid. distribution, 
Thus, one way of raising the average receipts would be 
to organize total milk supplies so as to minimize th 
surplus which has to be sold for manufacture. — This isa 
possibility limited by seasonal conditions. Far more 
important is the suggestion that liquid milk. consumption 
should be expanded, by the gift of free milk to school. 
children, or by other forms of subsidy—for instance, the 
grant to the Milk Board of a penny on every gallon of 
milk sold for liquid consumption above a certain basic 
minimum. (The sum wastefully spent on the sugar-beet 
subsidy would ke very useful for the purpose.) In com. 
parison with others, this country has dear milk and cheap 
butter and cheese. If the balance is to be levelled, shall 
it be by way of less and dearer butter and: cheese, or by 
ray of more and cheaper milk? By the Government's 
answer to that question the electorate will be able to 
judge the character of their whole agricultural policy, 


and Jobs 
SENDALL 
The obvious solution of the problem created by surplus 
and therefore unemployed population in some areas, and 
the simultaneous need for workers in others, is trans: 
ference of labour. While the Ministry of Labour has 
been transferring population from Distressed Areas since 
1928, its greatest success has been in the moving of 
juveniles. But the work lays heavy responsibilities on the 
Ministry. The child of the type to be transferred had 
rarely, if ever before, slept away from home. In the 
mining areas the male juvenile is coddled more than 
elsewhere. Parents had to be reconciled to the loss of 
their children and their removal to perhaps 200 miles 
away. At the arrival end the juvenile, if first earnings 
were not sufficient to afford lodgings, had to be housed. 
Children away from parental and chapel or church 
control, taken fresh from quiet village or small! town 
life, obviously needed some guidance for their footsteps. 
All these responsibilities the Ministry has shouldered 
since transference started. Where wages were in- 
sufficient to en’ "ea boy to live in lodgings or otherwise 
maintain himself they could be supplemented. — If the 
re were willing to ae a ae Week inf com 
a weekly grant from the Lord tint s Fund up ee three 
times the grant given by the employer. If, therefore, an 
employer took on a boy from a Distressed Area at, say, 
10s. weekly, and in addition paid 2s. 6d. weekly com- 
passionate grant, the boy could draw from the Employ- 
ment Exchange three times the 2s. 6d., making a total 
income of £1 weekly. Such grant payments are still 
being made to transferred juveniles. They cease normally 
at the end of two years, by which time wages should 
have been increased sufficiently to make the grant no 
longer necessary. Payment of grant is frequently 
reviewed and is practically proof against abuse. On the 
social side the Ministry puts youth organizations and 
clubs into contact with the juveniles. 'Fhere is in London 
one hostel devoted solely to receiving transferred boys, 
a venture of the Kensington Council of Social Serviee 
known as St. David’s House, which accommodates forty 
boys from the mining valleys of Monmouth and 
Glamorgan. 


Just on 8,000 boys and 9,500 girls have been trans- 
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ferred from the various Distressed Areas since February, 
1928, through the medium of the Ministry of Labour and 
the local education authorities. The boys have gone into 
« Jiving-in ” jobs in hotels and clubs and various other 
kinds of employment. - Of the boys transferred by the 
Ministry, roughly 49 per cent. come from the North of 


England and 51 per cent. from South Wales. Over 60 


per cent. settle down satisfactorily. The others have 
gone back to their homes because they came only to 
temporary jobs or were unable to settle in a strange place, 
or returned because of home-sickness, ill-health, failure 
to adapt themselves to the changed circumstances sur- 
rounding their lives, or because of unsympathetic em- 
ployers or fellow-employees or through failure in them- 
selves. For a lad to transfer himself from a Distressed 
Area on his own account, unless to a definite job, is to 
risk disaster. ‘The Ministry’s scheme is a controlled 
affair, and it is infinitely preferable that any parents or 
juveniles interested should make inquiries at their local 
Employment Exchanges. 

The Transference Scheme has met with considerable 
success, but there is some danger that as the work settles 
more and more into routine lines the children may receive 


less individual attention and be regarded increasingly as 
strokes on paper showing what the various Exchanges 
have done in “ placing” them. Any tendency also to 
the placing of a transferred juvenile in any opening 
just because it is an opening should be guarded against. 
To some extent this means giving the transferees the first 
pick of available jobs, but since they have to stand or fall 
by themselves it is necessary that they should be given 
a good start. This means also the formation—at least 
mentally—of black lists of employers who take on trans- 
ferred juveniles simply as cheap labour and have no 
genuine interest in them. 

The Transference Scheme is to continue, for though 
an increase in the number of London school-leavers began 
in the summer of 1933, yet all the London summer school- 
leavers of that year were absorbed into industry, and 
towards the end of the year there were no fourteen- or 
fifteen-year-olds available. The ranks of the sixteen- and 
seventeen-year-old unemployed were greatly thinned, 
and, provided industrial improvement continues, each 
set of London school-leavers will be absorbed and yet 
juveniles will still be wanted. At the moment this view 
is unpopular, but it is true none the less. 


The Myth of the Red Clyde 


By the Rt. Hon. THOMAS JOHNSTON 


CENTURY ago and half a century ago, Scots coal 
and iron capitalists and railroad contractors, 
desperately anxious for cheap manual labourers, scoured 
the Irish bogs, and imported, literally hundreds of 
thousands of illiterate and half-famished Irish peasants. 
In one voyage alone the Derry boat brought over 1,900 
human freightage on her decks ; in the first 40 years of 
last century there were 350,000 “ strangers huddled on 
the banks of the Clyde ”’—poor hungry folk decimated 
periodically by typhus, housed in shacks and hovels, em- 
ployed at the most miserable fodder rates of wages, and 
cheated and swindled by all manner of truck devices and 
rogueries. There were other large-scale importations— 
miserables who had been driven out from the straths and 
gens of the north Highlands to make way for sheep ; 
and later on we had patriotic coalowners and iron masters 
who encouraged wholesale immigration of cheap labourers 
from Poland. 

The Irish Catholic importations—whose descendants 
are now estimated to make one-fourth of our total popu- 
lation—were never assimilated by the Scots. Any 
marriage between individual Scottish Protestants and the 
Catholic Irish for a century has been made as difficult as 
possible, being obstructed both by the Catholic Priest 
and the Protestant Minister. The Irish were regarded 
by the Scots not only as an alien race of different customs, 
habits, and religion, but as a wage-breaking class ; and 
every time an Irish family took employment at a lower 
wage rate than the Scots had hitherto obtained, there was 
fanned again the flame of racial, religious, and economic 
hatred. And what forms the background of all the 
politico-economic struggle on the Clydeside today and the 
complete and emphatic failure of the Communist Party 
to take root, is just this Irish question. 

Here, in Glasgow, is the last place in Great Britain 
Where we are ever likely to get a Communist Revolution : 
The Isle of Wight, perhaps, or Oxford, or Cheltenham ; 
but not here. If you doubt it, pay a visit to Glasgow on 
July 12th, when one-third of the proletarian population 
goes out with its Ikons—usually William, Prince of 
Orange, on a white horse—and drums and fifes, while 
‘nother third of the proletarians waves green flags taunt- 
ingly and throws (empty) beer bottles at the drums. 


Priest and Presbyter keep their flocks carefully apart 
from the Communist groups—both having heard of 
Lenin’s dictum about religion being an opiate of the 
people, and having heard satiric songs (sung by the 
Communists and imported from the hoboes of North 
America) about “ pie-in-the-sky-when-you-die,” take reso- 
lute steps to keep their flocks away from contact with 
the Reds. 

The Labour Party and the Trade Unions, who hate the 
Communist Party with an intensity which would cause 
embarrassment and raised eyebrows in the Carlton Club, 
organize periodically a purge of all suspects who may 
have been contaminated by one or other of the myriad 
dummy organizations which the unpopular Communists 
create as a sort of smoke-screen for their activities. So 
that should there ever be a proletarian physical force 
revolution in this country, it will be in spite of the Clyde. 

We have come through long weary years of starvation 
at the Labour Bureaux and the Public Assistance coun- 
ters. We have lads who were born during the War and 
have never had a job of work in their lives—unless perhaps 
occasionally at the unregistered occupation of book- 
maker’s runner; we have, according to the report of the 
Medical Officer of Health for Glasgow for 1931, no fewer 
than 38,756 occupied one-apartment houses, often dark, 
dismal, smelly, back-to-back dwellings—several families 
on the stairhead sharing the same terrible lavatory ; we 
have 79,267 persons living more than four to one room ; we 
have had a fifteen and threepenny population cooped up 
in the purlieus of a great city, and the word passed around 
that they would never get work again—all, or almost all, 
the economic conditions where revolutions are supposed 
to hatch. But not a whisper of one. 

Take the evidence of our municipal elections in indus- 
trial Glasgow—15 or 16 years after the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion in Russia and after all the propaganda and all the 
economic depression and unemployment in these years, 
one-third of the clectors votes solidly for the Labour 
candidate; — one-third votes solidly for the Scottish 
Protestant candidate (which being interpreted means 
anti-Irish candidate); and one-third votes Moderate 
or status quo ante with a heavy weightage on the 


ante. 
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The Communists run candidates : they chalk the pave- 
ments with their slogans—“ Arise ye starvelings from your 
slumbers ” and the like—but none of their candidates 
ever wins. Never. Not even by accident. In the Kingston 
Ward in 1921 the Communist candidate polled 1,107 
votes ; last November he only polled 211 votes. In the 
“slum” ward of Cowcaddens last November Labour 
polled 5,244 votes, the Scottish Protestants 3,253 votes, 
and the Communists only 726 votes. In the unemployed 
shipbuilding ward of Fairfield the Communists could 
only secure 146 votes against 5,159 for the Labour can- 
didate. In Partick they got 340 votes. In Parkhead 
(two seats) 415 and 371 votes. Their best effort was in 
the Gorbals where their leader, Mr. McShane, polled 
1,956 votes against a Labour poll of 4,598. 

How many real Communists there are in this part of 
the world is unknown. The Communist Party is a 
secret society and publishes no information as to its 
jinances. Even the members of its Divisional Executive 
are not known. Those who are understood to be rank 
and file members sometimes deny any official connexion 
with the Party, and it is impossible to test their repudia- 
tion; but it is generally understood that the numerical 
strength of the Communist Party in Glasgow 
is under 200, and this figure will include the agents 
on the pay roll of the Secret Police and the Delegates 
from the Intelligence Departments of the Army, the 


ae 


Navy, and the Air Force. The Communist Party 
most certainly on the down grade numerically jp the 
West of Scotland. They were at their strongest iy 
1921 when they were led by John Maclean, a Courageoys 
desperately sincere, and widely respected man, but 
even then, when Maclean was sent to prison for Seditio, 
and there were cheers in the court for him and cheery 
in the street for him, and he, in absentia, was nominated 
for an election at Springburn, his supporters ¢oyjj 
only poll 243 votes against 2,460 for the Labour candidat; 
and 1,755 for the Moderate. 

Here then is a phenomenon. Sixteen years of intensiy. 
propaganda amid unemployment and want and rotte 
housing and frustrated life; here, as elsewhere, the 
Trade Unions playing directly into the hands of the 
Communist Party by leaving to it the organization ¢ 
the unemployed who had fallen out of Trade Unionisy 
altogether ; here, in this great area of stopped machinery, 
closed collieries, and deserted shipyards where only 
an odd river rat or two prowled in the moonlight—her, 
surely, if anywhere, the theory that revolution woul 
breed with increasing misery had its chance. But the 
facts and the experiences are otherwise. The Com. 
munist Party has failed. There is no Communist Menace 
on the Clyde. Not enough of it to excite a Fascist 
reaction.. The culture of a united prolctariate thrive 
ill on sectarian middens, 


Odd Thoughts at Paestum 


By ANTHONY BLUNT 


HE railway journey from Naples to Paestum is not 
at the moment convenient. The service having 
been altered without notice by the company, which had 
decided overnight to build a tunnel, the only train starts 
soon after six and, after conveying a number of business 
men to their offices in Salerno and of children to their 
schools, deposits the visitor at Paestum, having per- 
formed its journey of sixty miles in a little under four 
hours. But if the journey is troublesome, it at least 
deters the half-hearted tourist, and those who persevere 
stand a good chance of arriving alone and of having the 
ruins to themselves at any rate for a few hours till the 
Juxurious arrive by car. 

In spite of all that has been written and said about 
it, Paestum is still a place of surprises. The ruins possess 
hardly any of the qualities of which the guide-books 
speak, but on the other hand they have to their credit 
other qualities of at least equal importance. The 
Italian guides speak of the impression di maesta e di 
grandezza produced by the ruins, and of the silence and 
solitude of the deserto solenne in which they stand, and, 
by piling up their romantic phrases, produce a description 
which would perfectly fit Fountains or Stonehenge 
without their tourists. But to Paestum it is quite 
inapposite. First of all, the temples which emerge above 
ground are all small—far smaller than one is led to 
suppose from photographs—and awe is by no means 
the feeling which they arouse. Secondly, the site of 
the ancient city is occupied by a small but lively village, 
through which runs a main road passing within a hundred 
yards of the temples. 

But if the Temples of Paestum lack the qualities of a 
Gothic or Megalithic ruin which the guide-books, still 
following the eighteenth-century tradition, are so anxious 
to attribute to them, this very fact is in part responsible 
for their possessing other contrary qualities. The temple 


of Poseidon, for instance, is not to be judged as a yuin 
at all, but as a work of art in which, though some features 
have vanished, it is still possible to grasp the artist’s 


intention in its essentials. That the temple has suffered 
is evident. The disappearance of the roof has destroyed 
many of the effects of light intended by the architect; 
but the most vital alteration which time has brought 
about is in the matter of surface. The stripping off of 
paint and stucco may have been an improvement ; that 
we can never know for certain; but it would be hard to 
deny that the present surface of gilded porousness to 
which weathering has reduced the travertine perfectly 
suits the general design of the temple. In a sense, 
therefore, we have here an argument against the view 
that nature or chance cannot contribute to the pr- 
duction of a work of art. 


But, apart from such speculations, the temple of F 


Poseidon is complete enough to remain one of the 


most perfect expressions of a particular architectural 


idea, that, namely, of repose. No one _ using the 
arch could hope to compete with the Dorie ideal, nor 
indeed was this complete repose consonant with the 
ideals of even the purest classicist of the Renascence, 


In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries they liked mor 


liveliness and less dignity, and it cannot have been mere 
chance that the architects of that period consistently 
ignored the examples of the Greek Doric style. After 


all, the Doric temples of Paestum and many others it f 
southern Italy and Sicily were all there above grounl F 
in not very remote situations, and one cannot help > 
thinking that if they had wanted to imitate then f 
1623, F 
—and then § 
Instead, when they wanted a solid: 
looking order, they wisely chose the Roman Dori 


they would have noticed them earlier than 
the date at which they are first mentioned 


by a German. 


a gayer idiom which could be happily used with 
the arch. 
The temples of Paestum provide a peculiarly appt 


priate architectural lesson, for they lie in a distnef 
dominated by the Baroque which, with its emphasis 0 § 


movement, on curving lines and on fantastic ornamett, 
is the antithesis of the Greek Doric style. Coming from 
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Naples, it is a. relief to find the quiet perfection of the 
temple of Poseidon. On the other hand, leaving Paestum 
it is easier to go back to the Baroque, which by its sheer 
contrariness at least seems alive and original, than to 
the more restrained but dead classicizing architecture of 
the late eighteenth century, like the palace at Caserta, 
which so often seems to aim at a Greek dignity but, 
missing, to fall into mere pedantry. 

The writer was indulging in such rambling thoughts 
near the ruins, when he was interrupted by the arrival 
simultaneously of two parties of tourists, the only ones 
that day. One consisted of four Italian cavalry officers 
who visited the place by numbers, following with alacrity 
the tour pre-ordained by the guide, while one of them 
read out to the others such useful information as the fact 
that the temple of Poseidon is hexastyle peripteral and 


that its cella has pronaos and opisthod»mus both in 
antis. The other party consisted of a very newly-married 
English couple, she with pink bandeau and a camera, 
he, a very clear Oxonian, dressed with just the right 
mixture of elegance and rusticity—a well-cut rough 
tweed suit, yellow pull-over and sandals—and carrying 
(oh! caricature) a poppy. But after a time they all 
vanished, the Italians in their Fiat, the English to their 
tea at the near-by Albergo Nettuno. And the rooks 
took possession of the temples, the hills turned blue 
and a cloud came up over Capri. Later, against a 
flamboyant sunset and then against a rapidly darkening 
sky, the temple, deprived of the accidental ornaments 
of colour, reasserted its superiority as a work of Mind, 
and stood out, even in the half-darkness, as one of the 
greatest creations of Man. 


Tellimand 


By PETER FLEMING 


T is terrible to be haunted by a monster of your own 
I sympathize with Frankenstein. 

It was entirely my own fault. The visitation was a 
just one. It happened like this. I was in Japan. I 
wanted to send a cable to London announcing the date 
and manner of my return thither. I wrote down on the 
form the name of the ship and the day of the month on 
which it would arrive— CATHARTIC OCTOBER 
TWENTIETH. But there were two other people besides 
the addressee to whom I wanted this information passed 
on. One of these would be adequately indicated by a 
telegraphic address: as it might be VIRAGO. To the 
identity of the other the syllable IM was a sufficient clue. 
All I had to do was to write down: CATHARTIC 
OCTOBER TWENTIETH TELL IM AND VIRAGO. 

I did this, but with a difference yielding to a base, an 
unforgivable, a never sufficiently to be regretted impulse, 
Idecided to economize by writing the three shortest words 
as one. So my cable read: CATHARTIC OCTOBER 
TWENTIETH TELLIMAND VIRAGO. I gave it to 
the hotel boy and he went away. 

Presently he came back. The Japanese are a suspi- 
cious, a really fantastically suspicious race, and I (who was 
then a Special Correspondent) was a focus for suspicion. 
With great courtesy the boy explained that the Post 
Office could not understand my telegram. 

“ But why should they ?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said the boy: that admirable Japanese Yes, 
that energency exit through which they blandly dive to 
evade an awkward question. 

Iwas annoyed. “ Well, what don’t they understand ? ”’ 

“The first word.” I told him it was the name of a ship, 

“And the last.” I had to explain what a telegraphic 
address was. 

“Then the fourth. Tellimand.” 

“Oh, that ?”’ I said airily (and I offer no excuse, save 
irritation). ‘ That’s the name of a man. A friend of 
mine.” 

The boy gazed perplexedly at the form in his hand, his 
lips moving, his brow furrowed. At last he went slowly 
away, 


creation. 


. e o ° ° 


The next day I boarded my ship at Yokohama, and 
almost immediately went down with some mild kind of 
fever, 

The haunting began on the first night out. Lying, 
sleepless and rather light-headed, in my bunk, I could for 
some reason think of nothing but TELLIMAND. The tri- 
syllable stood out in letters of fire across the darkness. 
“Oh, that ?” I heard myself saying, in my despicable 


forger’s voice. ‘‘ That’s the name of aman. A friend of 
mine.” Quite quickly I forgot that this was not so. 
Quite quickly those three syllables were welded for ever 
into a surname. And it was not long before the bearer of 
it began to take shape. Bit by bit I pieced him together. 
Poor Frankenstein. .. . 

The name was suggestive : almost too suggestive. It 
was certainly rather an Aldous Huxley name, yet at the 
same time it had a flavour of Meredith; nor would you 
have been at all surprised to find it in the darker tales 
of Poe. 

I was soon very near to confronting myself with 
a visual image of Tellimand. The name had a Norman 
ring; but it was at the same time an audacious, a 
slapdash, a rather thrusting name: the name for a 
soldier of fortune rather than the scion of an antique 
house. As a compromise I decided that Tellimand came 
from the Channel Islands. (That chimed well with Poe— 
the lonely dwelling on the cliff, where the wind lamented 
and the gulls cried like lost souls and the sea churned on 
those valuable stage properties, the Rocks Beneath.) 

Tellimand came from the Channel Islands. He was 
tall, well-made, fair. He had a beard, a short pointed 
beard, which helped him with his swagger. A cloak ? 
Both Poe and Meredith would have permitted him a 
cloak ; but no, the soldier of fortune is down at heels, the 
man of dark purposes does not care to advertise himself 
by eccentricity. Tellimand had no cloak ; he carried a 
mackintosh, a rather military mackintosh, slung over 
his shoulder. 

He had pale blue eyes, whose slight prominence com- 
bined with the thickness of his lips to spoil what would 
otherwise have been an unusually handsome face. He 
had a trick, a rather deliberate trick, of raising one eye- 
brow quizzically. His teeth were very white. There was 
something compelling about him. 

What did he do? What was he? Ah, that was just 
it, I decided. What did he do? Nobody knew. Every 
now and then he would turn up in London: would come 
and sit—silent, inscrutable, and apparently rather amused 
— in one’s office: and would go off to keep some mysterious 
appointment, leaving behind him a vague uneasiness, a 
sense of menace. He always carried a little dispatch 
ease, which he handled with great care. Behind his 
shoddy swagger there was something incalculable ; one 
felt he knew a trick or two that ordinary mortals did not 
practise. 

Half way across the Pacific the fever left me, but the 
image which it had helped to conjure up did not. 
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Tellimand had seemed so close to me that it was with. 
surprise, as well as with relief, that. I found that his name 
was not on the passenger list. During my first day or 
two on deck I found myself practising a kind of furtive 
vigilance, keeping always—against my will, agaiast my 
better judgement—a sharp look-out for Tellimand. He 
would be, I knew, leaning over the rail, gazing out over 
the tumbling waters with faraway eyes : self-consciously, 
but ominously, rapt. Of course I never saw him—never 
even thought I saw him. But my vigilance proved 
strangely difficult to relax. 

‘ ‘ ; . ‘ . 

Going across America I felt reasonably safe. The 
atmosphere of that country, at once tonic and unremark- 
able, is not an element in which chimeras thrive. But my 
fears were renewed when I boarded a Transatlantic liner, 
and I hung anxiously about the purser’s office, momen- 
tarily expecting the last-minute insertion of a name 
between Tatloe, Miss R., and Tipcross, Commander 
G. de M. But Tellimand never showed up. I allowed 
myself—or rather I forced upon myself—a feeling of 
uneasy security. 

I lost it, in the most complete and desolating way, at 
Southampton. As we streamed through the Customs 
barriers towards the boat-train, I became suddenly aware 
of strangers in our midst : the Third Class. Why had I 
never thought of them? These are hard times for 
soldiers of fortune. If Tellimand travelled at all, of 
course he travelled third class. 

It was not so much fearas akind of sickening embarrass- 
ment which seized me. How does one behave to a 
chimera ? And to what extent was he—would he prove 


to be—purely chimerical ? When I saw him, would 
others see him too? By this time I had almost forgottey 
his genesis ; I found it impossible to gauge the degree of 
reality which he might be expected to possess. I hurried 
nervously along the platform and dived into an unoccupied 
carriage. 

But I had not been there five minutes before there came 
on me that powerful craving which every returmed 
traveller knows—that overmastering desire to buy, for 
the first time for months, a paper published in London 
today. I yielded to it. I emerged from my retreat ang 
went towards the bookstall. 

Tellimand was standing in front of the bookstall, 

Though his figure swam, as the saying goes, before my 
eyes, there was no mistaking it. There were the raffish 
shoulders, the short aggressive beard, the pointed ears, 
the rather military mackintosh, the cold blue eyes, I) 
his hand he held a dispatch case, battered, enigmatic, 

He had seen me: seen me and looked away, with an 
air of indifference. But it was too late to turn back noy, 
I continued to walk towards him. He was examining the 
magazines. 

I was beside him now. “ Tellimand ! ” I said urgently, 
It was better to get it over at once. 

He turned. His eyes, like those of the Japanese page. 
boy, were puzzled. 

“Pardon me,” he said, in a pleasant but indubitably 
Texan voice, ‘‘ the name is Schultz.” 

And, passing sixpence over the counter, he picked upa 
copy of Film Fun. 

It is, of course, conceivable that Tellimand has a double, 
I wish it were not. 


Shakespeare a Paris 


[D°UN CORRESPONDANT FRANCAIS. } 


L ne serait pas exagéré de dire que la saison théatrale 
de Paris a été, cette année, marquée par un véritable 
triomphe de la scéne britannique, et, en particulier, du 
drame shakespearien. Parmi les créations qui ont 
obtenu, en effet, dans le public et devant la critique, 
le plus frane et le plus vif succés, se distinguent au tout 
premier plan trois oeuvres de Villustre Elizabethain. 
Hamlet a été, & POpéra, accueilli avec chaleur ; Coriolan 
a provoqué, a la Comédie Francaise, un énorme mouve- 
ment d’enthousiasme et de curiosité ; Richard IIT, enfin, 
a lAtelier, vient de dépasser, ces jours-ci, sa centiéme 
représentation. Le succés de Shakespeare, on le voit, 
est non seulement profond, mais varié : méditation philo- 
sophique, satire politique et drame historique ont réussi, 
pour des raisons trés différentes dailleurs, 4 émouvoir le 
spectateur parisien. IL -y a la une plénitude dans la 
diversité qui fera date, nous n’en doutons point, dans les 
annales de la forturie shakespearienne en France. 

Le “doux cygne de PAvon” pourrait d’autant plus 
se réjouir de sa triple victoire, que Paris, jadis, ne fut 
point pour lui prodigue de ses faveurs. On sait que le 
XVIl°. siéecle Pignora complétement, et que Voltaire, 
au XVIII°., aprés Pavoir adoré, se mit, sur la fin de sa 
carricre, & le vilipender outrageusement. Puis ce furent 
des alternatives de répugnance et dattrait, le génic du 
Stratfordien, toutefois, finissant par s’imposer avec une 
vigueur réguli¢rement accrue. Son éclatante réussite 
d’aujourd’hui est une preuve que les Ages ne peuvent, 
décidément, rien contre la pérennité de esprit. 

I! semblerait, pourtant, quwil y ait eu presque gageure 
4 monter trois picces aussi difficiles que Hamlst, Coriolan 
et Ri.hard II, Le public francais connaissait surtout, 
de Shakespeare, les comédies printannicres, toutes nimbées 


de fraicheur lyrique, comme Le Songe dune nuit Ci, 
ou les drames passionnés, comme le brilant duo de 
Roméo et Juliette. C’était risquer un défi, que de choisir 
chez le dramaturge la plus métaphysique de ses lentes 
réveries, le moins réputé de ses tableaux antiques, et sa 
plus sinistre analyse de ambition forcenée. 

Le défi a été gagné pour des causes trés diverses. En 
dehors de la beauté propre de son angoisse méditative, 
Hamlet a réussi, & POpéra, parce qu’on est parvenu 4 
harmoniser les chants et une orchestration trés nuaneée 
avee des décors impressionnants, évocateurs de réve, de 
clair-obscur et dintime déchirement. A la Comédie 
Francaise, les tirades satiriques contre les excés de la 
démagogie ont trouvé dans Tinquiétude présente de 
Yopinion un écho accidentel qui a fatalement. vivifié 
Pintérét permanent de louvrage. A lAtelier, enfin, une 
mise en seéne exceptionnelle, une sineérité minutieuse 
dans le rendu et le jeu incomparable d’un des_ plus 
grands comédiens du temps, Charles Dullin, ont  attiré 
chaque soir une foule avide de suivre, dans son évoli- 
tion sournoise, la trouble histoire du  démoniaque 
Richard. 

A ce succés shakespearien il serait injuste de ne pas 
associer le triomphe d'un des meilleurs interprétes du 
grand Will. Depuis des mois entiers, Charles Laughton, 
tient la vedette de l’écran parisien, avee la_prodigieuse 
Private Life of Henry VIII. Présenté dans la version 
anglaise, avec quelques rares sous-titres francais, ce film 
a foreé Vadmiration de tous. Il nous est agréable de 
noter ce fait significatif, qui prouve 4 quel point le publi 
de la capitale s’intéresse, lorsque ce sont, comme ici, des 


productions de qualité, 4 la littérature et 4 Vhistoire de § 


ses amis britanniques, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatte 


«Spring, 1600.” By Emlyn Williams. At the Shaftesbury 


Axw Byrp, who is (“of course,” as the Tatler would say) 
the daughter of William Byrd the musician, dislikes the 
prospect of marriage to a fop in Essex. Yo avoid it, she 
takes the London road with two players and joins Burbage’s 
company, to which they belong, in the guise of a boy. The 
company lacks a male heroine. Ann, doubly bluffing, fills 
the bill and brings-down the house as Castabella in The 
Atheists Tragedy. But now she is in love with Burbage, 
already wived and on the edge of an infatuation with the 
metallic charm of Lady Coperario. Tragedy threatens, but 
is arbitrarily averted by the appearance of a former and 
more vertebrate suitor from the Essex hinterland. The 
girl abandons the stage and her particular star. The curtain 
falls on the opening scene of her first and last appearance as 
Viola at the Globe. 

So much for the story, which is slight. It is the decora- 
tions that give the play its substance. The first act is 
unremarkable, the second is very good, and the third is 
neither. Things move slowly and rather obviously at Ongar. 
But we have already a taste of the author’s quality—his 
sure sense of the theatre, his light touch, his cunning 
unobtrusive use of recondite local colour to give his picture 
depth and perspective. In Act II, to our delight if not to 
our surprise, he fulfils his promise. The scene is Burbage’s 
bedroom. The Burbages are in bed. The players intrude 
with gossip and quarrels and desultory rehearsals. Ann is 
given an audition. Shakespeare delivers an MS. Lady 
Coperario, attended by a negro with a monkey, makes a 
dazzling raid in full panoply. Mistress Burbage, humorously 
resigned to Bedlam, dispenses sanity and sustenance. For 
half an hour we breathe an atmosphere which we shall find 
difficulty in forgetting. 

The play is weakest when the stage is most empty. The 
girl’s love and the lady’s lust betray Mr. Williams into 
dramatic statements which, though not in themselves 
unsound, are not of a piece with the subtlety of his struc- 
turally unimportant scenes. But the end of the play finds 
him in his stride again, and Burbage’s last-minute arrival 
on the stage of the Globe has the same full fiavour as the 
second act, though it is a little obscured and falsified by 
the valedictory hurly-burly of a happy ending. 

The acting is excellent. Mr. Ian Hunter's Burbage blends 
an engaging because acknowledged vanity with a noble 
passion for the best in his art. Miss Isabel Jeans makes 
Lady Coperario a buccaneering siren, dashing and generous 
in malpractice as befits those spacious days. Ann’s part is 
not developed logically ; both her audacity and her affections, 
without which there would have been no play, are quietly 
shelved in order that the play may end. Miss Joyce Bland, 
in an intermittently admirable performance, takes more 
kindly to doublet and hose than to drama; Miss Margaret 
Webster’s Mistress Burbage, so shrewd, so tolerant, so 
strong, almost runs away with the play. Mr. Valentine 
Rooke as a popinjay, Mr. Lawrence Baskcomb as the clown 
Will Kempe, and especially Mr. Frank Pettingell as a 
superannuated boy player, shine with particular lustre in 
a uniformly accomplished cast. 

The production is by Mr. John Gielgud, who produced 
Richard of Bordeaux. The play and the acting are every- 
where enriched by it. The broad effects—the grouping, 
and the internal rhythm of the scenes—are reinforced by 
an effective use of detail. Mr. Gielgud heightens illusion by 
linking the play to the life of which it is supposed to be a 
part. Just as the boy jigging nervously before the curtain 
Which he is about to draw back makes us vividly aware of 
the audience beyond it, so the little servant girl who bites 
her lip at the casual mention of some unimportant name 
Serves to suggest a world outside the confines of the stage, 
and to make more real the microcosm inside them. No 
Praise can be too high for this prouuction, and no praiser 
ein omit to mention the scenery and costumes of * Motley.” 

PerER Fiemine. 





The Cinema 


Girl from Maxim’s.” At the Leicester Square 
Theatre 


Mr. ALEXANDER Korpa must surely have had moments of 
anxiety while he was making this film. ‘ Can we really hope 
to get away with this hoary business of wives and mistresses ? 
These locked doors and alcove hiding-places ?_ This stammer- 
ing husband and this peremptory General?” On the whole 
Mr. Korda has, I think, ‘‘ got away with it.’ By dressing up an 
ancient farcical plot in an elaborate period setting, and by 
engaging an excellent cast to give it a slightly burlesque style 
of treatment, he manages to keep the whole thing going with 
surprising verve and freshness. There are dull patches, but 
they never last long. 

Much of this success is due to Mr. Leslie Henson and Mr. 
George Grossmith. As a famous Parisian surgeon Mr. Henson 
is scarcely credible—Mr. Stanley Holloway is the only member 
of the cast who manages to suggest a Frenchman—but his 
goggling eyes and convulsive gestures are constantly in 
demand; and the evergreen Mr. Grossmith is in masterly 
form as his uncle, the irascible General Pétypon. Miss Frances 
Day, the cause of all the trouble, has good moments, but she 
is too theatrical, too restless. The part needs vivacity, but a 
style that might suit the stage always looks exaggerated on the 
screen, 

However, this is not a film to be taken too seriously. It 
aims at a lively caricature of the “gay ’nineties’’—-the 
upholstered bathing costumes, the pioneer motor-cars, the 
dancing girls with white frills and black stockings; and so 
much enthusiasm has gone into these details that even the 
ancient plot itself gradually acquires a certain period glamour. 


* The 


“The Right to Romance.” At the Capitol 


Docrors on the screen are nearly always virtuous, often 
heroic, but they have a hard time. If the doctor is a man, he 
toils in the backwoods, dreaming vainly of research work 
in city laboratories. Or silently he watches his wife falling” 
in love with other men, because an urgent summons to the 
hospital is always preventing him from taking her out to 
parties. The fate of the woman doctor is rather different. 
She returns from the hospital to her apartment feeling that 
domestic joys are passing her by. 

This is the reason for the moody impatience of the fair- 
haired Ann Harding in The Right ta Romance. It is a possible 
subject for a good film—one that might be treated and taken 
seriously. But it is hard to imagine that this dignified and 
intelligent young woman, a celebrated and experienced facial 
surgeon, would interpret ‘ romance” as a few weeks spent 
among fast-drinking loafers in California, or that she would 
fall violently in love with the adolescent youth who takes her 
fiying and swimming. Eventually, after the marriage has 
failed and the youth has crashed in an aeroplane with his girl 
friend, she has to decide whether to use her skill to restore the 
girl’s youthful beauty. Nobly, she decides to operate ; and is 
rewarded by discovering that she is really in love with a 
biologist—a small part well played by Nils Asther. 

The production has plenty of surface polish ; 
Harding deserves better stories. 


but Miss 


GENERALLY RELEASED NEXT WEEK. 

Dinner ai Light. — Most of the Metro-Goldwyn stars 
assembled in skilful version of ironie American play about 
troubles concealed by social uniforms, Episodic, but full of 
varied human interest. 

That's a Good Girl.—Jack Buchanan and Elsie Randolph 
in comedy with music, about fortune-hunting on the Riviera, 
Sometimes too slow and seldom very original, but tuneful, 
sunny, and often amusing. 

You Made Me Love You.—-Thelma Todd and Stanley Lupino 
in British musical farce, full of breezy knockabout. Not 
for the tastiaious, but competently aone, with unusual speed 


and vigour, 
CuarLes Davy. 
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French Landscape 


In writing lately of the exhibition at Burlington House, I 
indicated a distinction which might be drawn between English 
and French landscape painters, and I analysed the attitude 
towards Nature of the former who always sought her imper- 
‘manent, elusive aspects. ‘The French, on the other hand, 
extracted the regular and the general from the apparent chaos 
with which they were confronted. In the seventeenth 
century, for instance, even two artists as entirely opposed in 
their outlook and methods as Poussin and Claude have this 
much in common, that they both acted on the principle later 
expressed by Reynolds in its most concise form: ‘To paint 
particulars is not to paint nature, it is only to paint circum- 
stance.” Starting at opposite ends they sometimes arrive at 
points not remotely far apart. Poussin, taking off from his 
theme, say the story of Phocion, would build up a mental 
image of the landscape appropriate to that theme—in this case 
consisting of sombre trees, a coldly lit classical city, impressive 

rocks and a threatening sky—and then commit this image to 
the canvas. Claude, on the other hand, we may imagine 
originally stirred by some unexpected contre-jour effect 
suddenly perceived in the Campagna, noted in mind and 
sketch, taken back to the studio and digested with other such 
observations, till from this cud there arose some general 
conception of a sunset, which, combined with fragments of 
ancient architecture and the minimum of figures, appeared as 
Aeneas Hunting or The Decline of the Roman Empire. 

These, briefly, are two forms which the French desire for 
the generalization of nature took in the seventeenth century. 
In the eighteenth it takes on other forms of which not the 
least interesting is that given to it by Hubert Robert, the 
bi-centenary of whose birth is now being celebrated in Paris 
by an extensive exhibition of his paintings at the Musée de 
POrangerie. 

Robert is generally thought of as the painter of ruins. 
This is a true, but misleading estimate of his work, for, when 
we so describe him, we tend to add, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the corollary that he is therefore like his contem- 
poraries in England, whose passion for ruins was leading up 
to the Gothic Revival. This, however, is not so. Robert was 
not interested in ruins as objects presenting a particular kind 
of visual beauty, as picturesque objects in Gilpin’s sense. He 
was attracted by their associations, by the melancholy and 
moralizing thoughts which they inspire, or did inspire in 1770. 
For Robert ruins did not have to be very broken or ivy- 
covered, nor did they have to be Gothic—a much more 
‘picturesque style than the classical, because of its greater 
roughness—they had only to be évocatrices. 

But apart from this sentimental interest in the literary 
aspect of ruins, Robert introduces them into his paintings 
simply as one kind of architecture, and “ painter of archi- 
tecture ?? would be a fairer general description of him than 
‘painter of ruins.” In this way Robert is one of the last 
representatives of a tradition in France of which le Notre is 
the earlier type. Le Nétre’s idea of making a garden was to 
subjugate nature, to reduce its wildness to order, to impose 
reason upon it. This he achieved largely by means borrowed 
from architecture, by his terraces, stone balustrades and formal 
fountains. He aimed, in fact, not at encouraging nature to do 
her best, but at making nature obey his rules, by wedding her 
to architecture. This is really also the attitude of Robert. He 
is most completely at home, not in the mountains like Gilpin, 
but in the park of Versailles, where there are terraces enough 
to fix the main lines of the composition, where architecture 
has nature firmly in hand; and it is the peculiar atmosphere of 
this type of park, so often, alas! ruined by Englishing, that 
Robert preserves for us in his best paintings. 

Robert's lack of interest in the picturesque even when 
dealing with ruins, and his desire to impose on nature some- 
thing of the regularity of architecture separate him from 
contemporary landscape painters in England and connect 
him directly with the true French tradition. He had no 
interest in the curiously shaped mountains which arrested 
Wilson’s eye or in the solemn alpine valleys of Towne. His 
ideal was not an eccentric but a reasonable ladylike Nature. 

ANTHONY BLUNT, 
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Midi... 
A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY oth 
British Rule in Africa—I. Setting the Scene: Ifor L. Evans N 
The introductory talk in a new series dealing with urgent ‘ 
Imperial problems. 
Chamber Music: Brosa String 3 i May Busby 


(soprano). Haydn, Schubert, Brahms, & LR 
Enquiry into the Unknown—Ritual and "Blealiog ~ 
fessor C. G. Seligman. A remarkable list of topics— 

paralysis due to dick, the voluntary anaesthesia of 

holy men, and death by suggestion .. N 
The Music of the Church—I: Recital from Carlisle Cae 
dral, Choir and Organ R, 


Emil and the Detectives—tadio play adapted ‘from the book. 
The romantic adventures of a small boy from the country 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1oth 


The Musical Switchback: Philip Thornton. Contrasts 


in religious music ; N 
Ireland ». England : Running Commentary on the Inter ; 
national Rugby Football Match, from Dublin... N 
In Town Tonight. Topical surprise items ee 
Seven Days’ Hard: Lord Ponsonby as > a an 


bprtnenl FEBRUARY 11th 
British Art: R. M. Y. Gleadowe dealing with salina and 
landscape painting 3 
Service from Colinton Parish Church commemorating the 
Raising of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, with the 
regimental band, &c. 
Children’s Service from Bristol : 
(formerly Canon Woodward) 
Antony and Cleopatra: Edith Evans as “Cleopatra and 
Godfrey Tearle as Antony .. 
Pilgrim’s Way—z. Faith. An anthology of poetry and 
music F oe a oe « N 
Sunday Orchestral Concert : B.B.C. Orchestra (Section B). 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony, Gluck, Schubert, &c. .. LR 
Cardiff Musical Society, with Irene Scharrer (pianoforte) 
and Arthur Cox (tenor). A varied programme of delight- 
ful music are ne oe we oe oo WR 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 12th 
Living in Cumberland: Wilfrid Roberts Seiten: about 


The Bishop of Bristol 


local craftsmen. a r N, 
New Books : Desmond MacC. ‘arthy N. 
Economics in a Changing World : Stephen King-Hall N 
The National Character, viewed from abroad: Professor 

Felix Frankfurter, American lawyer and professor. . N. 


The Meaning of Manchukuo: Peter Fleming, author of 
Brazilian Adventure and late — correspondent in the 
Far East as aE nie “se ce Ne 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 13th 

Manchester Tuesday Midday Society’s Concert. Songs by 
Purcell, Mozart, Schubert, Borodin, &c. .. All Regionals 
Whither Britain ?: Israel Sieff, Vice-Chairman of a famous 
chain of multiple stores, Vice-President of the English 
Zionist Federation, and Chairman of P.E.P. ; 
Choir and Cloister—I. Gloucester. Narrative description 

and music from the Cathedral Choir M 
The Farmer's Wife: Eden me play with a Devon 
cast, from Plymouth .. N 
Description of the Shrove Tuesday game "of Hurling the 
Silver Ball at St. Columb Major, Cornwall: A. K. Hamilton 


Jenkin .. WR 
Eye-witness Account of the Shrove Tuesday Street Football 
Match at Atherstone, Warwickshire a .. MR 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY ia 
The Churches and the Social Services: Rev. F. E. 
Hutchinson .. N. 
Chamber Music : Hirsch Quartet, from the Memorial Hall, 
Manchester .. NR 


The Boatswain's Mate—W. W. Jacobs’ story and Dame 
Ethel Smyth’s music, cond. Beecham, from Sadler’s Wells... LR. 
The Western Onlooker—a Re gional Review, from Bristol W.R. 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert: Arthur Schnabel (piano). 
Brahms’ Concerto No. 1, Vaughan Williams’ “ Job’ N 
Inter-Varsity Debate, representing Glasgow, Dublin, 
Aberystwy th, Cardiff, Bangor—‘ That the world is the _ 
best university ’ WR 
Concert of Gaclic and Scottish Music from Londonderry 
House : the London Gaelic Choir, bagpipes and tenor solos S.R. 
Cheshire Folk Songs —_ by the _ bethan —_— and 
ashort play .. . NR 
THURSD. AY, FF BRU. ARY wh 

The Vikings in the Humber : L. du Garde Peach .. «  @ 
Industrial Britain : 
Hallé Concert—an Elgar programme conducted by John 


Barbirolli ae .. NR 
Variety programme including "Mabel Constanduros 3 ~ e 
Edinburgh University v. Cambridge University: ‘ That 

this house prefers armed forces to arms talk ” S.R. and LR. 
Reid Orchestral Concert, cond. Donald Tovey S.R. 


Foreign Affairs: Vernon Bartlett .. ae ee N 
Music by Nicolas Medtner: Tatiana Makushina and 
Nicolas Medtner Sie ate nt oe 


Foundations of Music (6.30 N.) 
Feb 
Feb::12; 135: 145 1. 


Griller String Quartet. 


.9. Haydn String Quartets : 
Chopin’s Preludes and Studies : Stefan Askenas¢, 


i 





Professor John Hilton on machines... N | 
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Country Life 


County Chauvinism 

Regional planning and zoning and scheduling and such 
peneficent operations have helped to stimulate county con- 
sciousness, so to say. The counties are not losing their moral 
poundaries down the waste-pipe of the orbital roads or the 
by-pass. I must believe, do all I can, that more counties, 
perhaps most, could and should do what Sussex is doing: 
provide a focus for news about the county in a magazine such 
as that edited by Mr. Beckett and issued from 4 Pevensey 
Road, Eastbourne. The wealth of maierial is immense. 
Even the Sussex Magazine (which is particularly strong in 
archaeology) seems to me to miss a great many county acti- 
-vities. Most counties have, for example, a number of natura] 
history societies. One with a considerable membership in my 
county deals wholly with-mushrooms! Again, such a maga- 
zine might find place for such agricultural information and 
advice as is published in a purely educational and agricultural 
quarterly by the Buckinghamshire County Council under 
the title of The Buckinghamshire Farmer. 

* % * * 


The Sussex Model 

Now one immediate reason for urging the creation of such 
magazines is recent knowledge of the demise of some county 
societies and the debility of others. My experience is that, 
however patriotic they may be, people fall out of the member- 
ship not for economy’s sake chiefly, but because there is no 
concrete nucleus : a magazine is something. The purpose has 
been served here and there by other means ; in Oxfordshire, 
for example, by the unusual excellence of the successive 
pamphlets dealing with the activities of community councils 
of the Social Service League. But a magazine is perhaps the 
best focus. It would be appreciated by a legion of societies, 
each with its own corner, by educational authorities (whether 
in agricultural colleges or in elementary schools), who con- 
tinually seek pegs for instruction in local history, and by every 
other considerable householder. It would certainly be on the 
table at every “ county house,” in the technical sense of the 
phrase. 

* * * * 

A Swallow’s Larder 

A strange little story reaches me from the neighbourhood 
of Ipswich ; and I give it for what it is worth; but there 
seems to be little doubt that the essential fact is true: on 
the eve of the migration hour a swallow was found in his 
allotment hut by a working-man who, on inspecting the 
bird, found many score of house flies, with the wings cut off, 
adhering to the feathers underneath the wing. The swallow 
on release flew away with its usual freedom. The suggestion 
is that these were an intentional store prepared against the 
long migration flight. It is, of course, a puzzle how birds, 
which we know to suffer even from a day without food, manage 
to cover these immense distances; and the latest evidence 
is that the speed is less than was once thought, and therefore 
the journey longer in duration. A swallow might easily 
have ten days on the wing with small refreshment by the 
way. That the difficulty is overcome by an adhesive larder 
I can scarcely believe ; but the mystery is there, 

* * * * 


An Observing Friend 

We are apt to think that zeal for the observation of birds 
is more or less new. Certainly the cult grows; but the 
countryman, especially of the landlord class, was always a 
close and interested observer. I have been reading the 
diary and the memoirs of that stalwart Fii2znd, William Lucas 
of Hitchin, The first volume ends in 1842, so that much 
of the diary is a century old. He records the first appearances 
of nightingale, cuckoo and the rest, as well as their disap- 
pearance, almost as faithfully as the price of corn. His 
father, William Lucas, was devoted to Gilbert White ; and 
he and his brothers so thumbed and fingered a copy of Bewick 
that they took all the value of that precious book, What 
gorgeous copies I have seen in country houses not so far 
from Hitchin. Among the curiosities he reports is the 
capture of a seore or so of bramblings by the villagers who 
were ‘ bat-folding.” 


The Cuckoo’s Secret 

A good many years ago there appeared in The Spectator the 
first reference to a real discovery in the habits of that unmoral, 
but, at the worst, interesting bird, the cuckoo. It was made 
by Mr. Edgar Chance, our greatest authority on the eggs of 
British birds. He has perhaps on occasion allowed his zeal to 
carry him too far, but his authority is absolute because his 
methods of observation are in every sense scientific. He 
writes now asking me to publish abroad a renewal of a very 
dashing offer. When he was a richer man, as he says, he 
offered to back his theory, as published in The Cuckoo's Secret, 
up to £500. Now, “as a poorer man,” he offers to back his 


opinion for £100, 
* * * D 


A Sporting Offer 

The general terms are that he is willing, indeed anxious, 
to bet anyone who cares to accept the challenge, that he 
will not disprove in 1934 or 1935 Mr. Chance’s dog- 
matic statement that cuckoos always lay their egg in the 
nest, and do not place it there by the agency of the beak. 
Mr. Chance’s book, The Cuckoo’s Secret, is a marvel of close 
observation and generous deduction. He and his helpers— 
all good ornithologists—selected a common well defined by 
woods and other considerable boundaries, quartered it so care- 
fully that they found every meadow pipit’s nest ; and, watch- 
ing through all hours of daylight, saw a number of cuckoos’ 
eggs laid in the marked nests. One of the triumphs was that 
they learnt to tell by the previous behaviour of the cuckoo 
which nest she was going to select; and they were able to 
build their ‘ hide’ close to the spot in plenty of time. This 
is not the place to summarize the evidence ; but the proof 
was entirely convincing that the cuckoos on this common all 
laid their egg (in fantastically brief periods) directly in the nest 
and probably carried off one of the pipit’s eggs. 

* * * % 

Bird Psychology 

I know no other example of intensified observation with a 
scientific thesis that may compare with this. Mr. Chanze 
made not one discovery, but a succession. His careful 
account of the growing concentration of the female cuckoo 
on the nest where, when the moment came, it was destined to 
lay its egg is in itself a remarkable discovery in psychology. 
The observations were repeated and extended in other years 
and a film of the cuckoo engaged in the nefarious plot was 
successfully made. I take it to be proved that some cuckoos 
always adopt the method shown on this film. What we do 
not: know for certain is whether cuckoos have learnt other 
methods. It remains, indeed, I should say the standard view 
that the cuckoos more often than not carry their egg in the 
beak and deposit it with this weapon. Mr. Chance flatly 
denies that anyone has proof of this and is confident that 
no one will, and, what is more important, desires the truth 
to prevail. Hence his wager of any sum up to £100 open to 
anyone who will back himself during the season of 1934 
or 1935 to give evidence, sufficient to satisfy a small com- 
mittee of good ornithologists, that any cuckoo deposits its 
egg with its beak in another bird’s nest. 

* * x * 


A Sexless Tribe ! 

Some modern observers of birds are almost as full of 
imaginative theories as the modern physicist. We had the 
other day an astounding theory of migration, wide'ty 
circulated, which was only less difficult to estimate than the 
latest theory of the ether. I am credibly informed that 
one of the newer school has formulated the theory that there 
are no female cuckoos! They go one further than the 
standard belief that male cuckoos are in great excess over 
female. These males are endowed with powers of influence 


‘so penetrative and mystic that they can will weaker birds, 


among which the two sexes exist, to lay eggs that shall 
produce not pipits or robins or wagtails, but cuckoos. This 
delightful theory has the advantage of explaining most of 
the difficulties, especially the likeness of the cuckoo’s egg 


to that of the parent bird’s ! 
W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most suitable length is that of one of our 


** News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym,—Ed. Tue SPECTATOR] 


THE UNEMPLOYED HUNGER MARCH 

[To the Editor of THe Specraror.] 
Srr,—With reference to the above, it is a little distressing to 
the writer, who is a member neither of the Communist nor 
other political party, to see a paper as independent as The 
Spectator sharing the bitter hostility of the daily and weekly 
Press to the march, and describing it as “a peculiarly cruel 
form of (Communist) propaganda.” It is made more dis- 
tressing by the fact that the same issue contains reports 
showing the widespread poverty, distress and _ ill-health, 
especially in those stricken Northern areas, of severe unem- 
ployment, from which most of the marchers are drawn and 
who have undoubtedly a good ease. 

The Spectator thus seems unfortunately to share the Press 
animosity to the march as exemplified, for example, by recent 
leaders in The Times, and most glaringly by a recent letter 
to that paper from a high Anglican divine, who, secure and 
well-housed, and as a well-paid teacher of the doctrine of 
charity as taught by a poor Man, exhorts people to withhold 
sympathy, support, aid or succour from the Marchers, and 
denounces as if it were some monstrous iniquity the Hunger 
March itself . . . the only way the poor and workless have 
of making their distress known to the country as a whole, and 
the suave South in particular, 

The old and very lame excuse is, of course, that the march 
is organized by the Communists, and must therefore be 
damned ipso facto from the outset, although the Bishop of 
Liverpool recently expressed his admiration for certain aspects 
of Communist zeal. Yet even if it were true that the march 
is Communist-organized entirely (which it is not), that in no 
way invalidates the message of the marchers. For these men 
have a case, an excellent case. Recent medical and other 
revelations have left no doubt in people’s minds that serious 
malnutrition, want and actual starvation among the poor, 
the workless and especially their children, are increasing to 
an appalling extent in those areas of severe and prolonged 
unemployment from which most of the marchers are drawn. 
[ cannot believe that these men, whether organized by 
Communists, Latter Day Saints or Retired Admirals, would 
brave the rigours of a long march of many hundreds of miles 
in winter were their protests not sincere and their zeal made 
hot by suffering and the sight of suffering around them. In 
fact, I think in many ways they are to be admired, especially 
in view of the hostility and misrepresentation they have had 
to face. 

The Government and many people may know all the 
statistics of unemployment and poverty. The great trouble 
is that they do not feel them. To make them feel is surely the 
main object of this march, an object to which nobody can 
take exception. That is why I am distressed at the hostility 
to it, for the men come with the truth, and their ease is 
invincible.—I am, Sir, &e., KENNETH BRADSHAW. 

74 Granville Road, Liverpool. 


A THREAT TO EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND 
[To the: Editor of Tak Sercrator.] 
Sir,-The situation revealed by Sir Robert Rait’s article in 
last week’s issue of The Spectator is even more serious than 
those of us who are interested in education had suspected, 
If the present policy of the Scottish Educational Endowments 
Commissioners is allowed to prevail it will deal a staggering 
blow at the intellectual development of Scotland, and at the 
effectiveness of all who are doing educational work. No one 
with his eyes open and a knowledge of life will claim a 
greater place for a university training than it is entitled to, 
but the university remains on the whole the great gathering- 
place of the intellectual life of the nation—the focus where 
ideas are discussed, where minds are stimulated, and where 
width of view and thinking are encouraged and developed, 
The tragedy of the thing is that the activities of the Com- 
missioners are reproducing in the intellectual world today 
Bunyan’s great picture of the spiritual life, i.e, while 
thousands of us are striving to pour in the intellectual oil, 
the Commissioners are engaged in trying to put out the 


-light. And the worst of it is that the majority 
the students who are likely to be prevented from entering the 
university through the action of the Commissioners are just 
those students who are most intellectually alive—the 
students, in fact, who could reap most benefit from 
university training and give most stimulus to their fellows, 
I hope very much that our Scottish Members of Parliament 
will be moved by the protests of Principal Rait and of 
Aberdeen University, and that the Government. will offer 
the necessary facilities to alter the Act of 1928 so that a 
recurrence of the present policy of the Commissioners yil| 
be impossible.—I am, Sir, &c., R. McKean Canr, 
105, Hanover Street, Edinburgh 2. 


AN INTERNATIONAL FORCE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTA'TOR.] 
Srr,—-The letters of Admiral Lawson and Captain Mumford 
in your issue of January 26th begin to clarify the situation 
about the International Force, 

Admiral Lawson, who represents, perhaps, the right-wing 
of this movement, admits that the use of the International Air 
Police involves the exercise of physical power, the taking of 
life, and the destruction of property with high explosive 
bombs. He contends that this is not making war and, of 
course, if war is defined as the means of enforcing the national 
will on an opposing nation, then this is not war, But it isa 
matter of life and death. 

Captain Mumford on the other hand represents the left- 
wing, if I might say so, and makes the startling proposal that 
this Foree is to have the discretionary powers which we give 
to our lightly armed policemen, He sees no difference and 
no difficulty ! 

Bold as this conception is, it is, perhaps, strictly logical. It 
this International Force (I still prefer not to call it ‘* police ”) 
has to limit an outbreak it must act promptly to be effective. 
But can we really visualize the possibility of such action? 
The Powers cannot agree on the definition of an aggressor in 
modern war, not because they do not want to, but because 
every definition suggested has proved wrong and unjust in 
some circumstances. How much more difficult will it be to 
come to agreement if the technically defined but, perhaps, 
morally innocent aggressor is to be subject to bombing without 
trial ! 

The League of Nations took seventeen months to discover 
whether China or Japan was the aggressor; if China now 
attacked Manchuria, would she be the aggressor or not ? And, 
if Russia mobilizes on such a war and the other States on her 
Western borders follow suit, what is the League Force to do? 
Aggression might start in a dozen places on a Frontier with 
one side at fault at one point and one at another along the 
border, Is the International Air Force to leap into the fray 
on the report, possibly wrong, of some patrolling pilot, and 
deal death and destruction to both sides ? 

I cannot believe it. I could give twenty cases where such 
an Air Force might be impotent, and to suggest that they 
can act at discretion is to play with realities. The scheme is 
too big, but an International Police might still be possible. 
Why should not the League of Nations have an unarmed 
police force in their own uniforms charged with patrolling 
difficult frontiers ? Surely such a police force relying not on 
power, but on the moral strength of the League could do much 
to keep the peace, and if they fail, reports from the spot might 
be of the utmost value to the League Couneil for judging the 
rights and wrongs of the case. We can see, if such a plan 
was successful, an extension of it where all frontiers were kept 
by the League's police force, Such a scheme is a real police 
force and not a camouflaged super-power, and to such an 
International Police surely all right-thinking people would 
yive support, It is for such action that the League of Nations 
was founded and not to be set up as a super-power making 
war on any or every nation,—-I am, Sir, &ce., 

Air League of the British Empire, J. A. CHAMIER, 

19 Berkeley Street, Air Commodore, Seeretary-General. 
London, W.1, 
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THE DEATH PENALTY 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprcrator.]. 


Sir,—Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement in Parliament that “ dis- 
ciplinary action had been taken ” on the officials responsible 
for the Lahore tragedy, by which a prisoner was executed 
through a blunder although an order for the postponement of 
the execution had been issued the previous day, will bring 
small consolation to the relatives of the victim. Nor will the 
official assurance that steps are being taken to prevent a simi- 
lar happening in the future allay the misgivings of the many 
who are aware that the possibility of executions in error is 
greater than is commonly believed. This deplorable incident 
js a further proof, to be added to the many in our own judicial 
records, of the fallibility of human institutions and judgements. 
The irrevocability of the death penalty, when the possibility 
of human error can never be eliminated and its consequences 
in such cases can never be mitigated, is a powerful reason for 
the abandonment of this savage practice in all communities 
claiming to be civilized. 

The circumstances under which a five days’ respite was 
granted by order of the Home Secretary to Ernest Brown, 
hanged for murder at Leeds on Tuesday, do nct'ting to allay 
these misgivings. His trial and condemnation for what has 
become known as the Saxton Grange murder, aroused wide 
public interest and were followed by a largely signed petition 
for his reprieve. Although no attempt appears to have been 
made at the trial or in the petition to base a defence on the 
prisoner’s mental condition, the action of the Home Secretary, 
in ordering the respite practically on the eve of the date origin- 
ally fixed for the execution, was in order to allow of an exam- 
ination by mental experts. This unusual action by the Home 
Secretary can be explained only on the assumption that fresh 
information, not available at the trial, was at his disposal. 
Moreover, it is an inevitable inference that this fresh informa- 
tion was of such a nature as to give rise to a substantial element 
of doubt as to the mental condition of the prisoner. The 
Home Secretary appears to have acted quite correctly in accor- 
dance with the powers conferred upon him by the Act of 1884. 
From the result, the report of the medical examiners must be 
presumed to have shown no lezal grounds for the commutation 
of the original sentence. 

But it is of the greatest importance that it should be realized 
that the legal definition of insanity on which medical examiners 
base their reports in such cases, has stood unchanged for nearly 
acentury. The definition is contained in what are known as 
“the MceNaghten rules,” dating back to 1843. Necessarily, 
they take no account of the enormous advances of medical 
science in the intervening period and are widely recognized as 
being gravely unsatisfactory in the light of modern knowledge. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons reported in 
1930 in favour of a revision of these rules 
“so as to give fuller scope to general medical considerations, and 
to extend the area of criminal irresponsibility in the case of the 
mentally defective, and those who labour under some distinct form 
of insanity.” 

Neither this recommendation, nor their other one for the 
suspension of the death penalty for an experimental period of 
five years was accepted by the Government, although the case 
for both was clearly demonstrated by the evidence they heard. 

The element of doubt which must have existed before the 
Home Secretary intervened, and which by his action has been 
planted in the minds of many observers, has not been dissi- 
pated for them by a medical report based on an obsolete 
definition, The execution of Ernest Brown under these cir- 
cumstances, taken together with the Lahore tragedy, ought to 
lead to a wide public demand for the Government to give effect 
to both the recommendations of the Select Committee.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Joun Patron, Secretary, 

National Council for the Abolition of the Death Penalty. 

Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


STATE HOSPITALS: 
[Vo the Editor of Tux Seecraror.] 


Sir,—As a life reader of your paper, IT hope you will allow 


me to point out that your article on page 71 in your issue of 
January 19th, respecting hospitals, is not the opinion of 


most people who give their time and energy towards running 


a voluntary hospital, and I rather wonder what experience 
you have personally of this work in order that you should 
write as you do ? 

Subscribers to voluntary hospitals are quite rightly uneasy 
as to how to stir up public enthusiasm sufficiently to support 
these excellent institutions, but I think you will find that the 
average person who gives not only his (or her) money, but 
also both time and service, would be very sorry indeed to 
have State interference or State control of any kind, and I 
do not quite see how you are going to ask the State to aid 
the hospitals if it is going to have no voice in the management ? 

No doubt, if you took the trouble to find out, you would 
be surprised to learn how many people would at once sever 
their connexion with the work on behalf of, or their contri- 
butions to, voluntary hospitals if they learnt that the State 
was coming in either to aid or control these institutions.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


Bramcote, Notts. N. Gervis Pearson (Lt.-Col.). 


ROAD DANGERS AND RAIL SAFETY 

[To the Editor of Tne Specraror.| 
Sir,—The 1933 increase in casualties and fatalities on the 
roads, following upon previous appalling numbers, ought 
to prompt the nation to get as near as possible to railway 
safety rules for road vehicular traflic. We have an average of 
four railway passengers ‘kiiied in a year by accidents to 
trains. We have an average of between 17 and 20 persons 
killed per day on the roads, mostly by automobiles travelling 
at express speed, or carrying loads unsuitable for public 
roads. 

Including railway workers, trespassers, and suicides as 
well as the 1,500,000 passengers carried, we have only half 
as many persons killed on the railways in a week as on the 
roads in a day. And, be it noted, the railways carry 20 times 
the tonnage of goods carried by road automobiles. The 
contrast between rail safety and road travel and transport 
dangers, is striking. Why is it ? 

On the railways we have strict, regular inspection of 
engines, wagons, coaches, their wheels and axles. No man 
takes out a locomotive unless he is experienced and sobcr, 
and has another man with him to do the needful in case of 
sudden illness or collapse. We have little or no proper in- 
spection of road automobiles. We have inexperienced drivers, 
unhealthy drivers, some short of limbs—even one-handed men 
are allowed to drive. We have half-blind, three-quarters 
deaf and sometimes fully intoxicated, drivers on the roads. 
Against limited duty hours on railways, we have men working 
unlimited hours driving cars and vans on public roads, 
In so far as the automobile and its driver are concerned, we 
ought to have nothing less than railway safety rules and 
measures. Pending a good Road Law, let us all travel and 
send goods by the safest means.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bradfield, Yorkshire. Kk. T. Goon. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 

Sir,—According to a recent White Paper, 136 million books 
were issued by the Urban Public Libraries of England and 
Wales in 1932, against 73 million issued in 1924, In the latter 
year, 16.7 per cent. of the inhabitants of the towns covered 
were book borrowers, in the former 11 per cent. These figures 
are striking evidence that Public Libraries are among the 
most valuable of the amenities provided by Local Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, when it is realized that Public Libraries 
eater for all ages, sections and interests of the community, 
and when one notices that in some towns 30 per cent. and 
more of the population are borrowers, it is surprising that the 
total issues are not even greater. 

It can only be assumed that certain municipalities are not 
giving their libraries average support or more important, 
that a great number of the public are not aware of the won- 
derful range of books on all subjects that are freely available, 
and that the skilled and experienced librarians in charge are 
able and willing to assist readers whatever their needs may 
be. May I urge that all municipalities take what steps are 
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open to them to bring their libraries before the notice of their 
citizens in the interests alike of cultural development and 
the development of local civil pride ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
: Henry A. MIERs. 
. 18 Aberdare Gardens, West Hampstead, N.W.6. 


POISONS FOR SALE 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprecrator.] 


Srr,—The Battle of the Barbiturates, in which you join in the 
paragraph headed ‘“* Poisons for the Asking,” in your issue 
of January 26th, has been raging in the Medical Press for 
some weeks and has now fought its way into a national daily, 
upon the report of which your paragraph is based. 

Whatever may be the truth about the toxicity of the 
barbituric acid derivatives—and there are eminent medical 
authorities who challenge the statements of their toxicity 
made by other equally eminent medical authorities—it is un- 
fortunate that chemists should have been condemned out of 
hand on a charge that the requirements of the law have not 
been complied with in the sale of certain tablets containing 
these drugs. -As you point out, drugs which are derivatives 
of barbituric acid are in Part I of the schedule of the Pharmacy 
and Poisons Act, 1908, and require an entry in the Poisons 
Book to be made and to be signed by the purchaser, who must 
be known to the seller. Substances containing these drugs 
are, however, in the second part of the schedule, when no 
entry is required and no knowledge of the purchaser. Many 
of the tablets on the market referred to in the article quoted 
by you are not the drugs themselves, but are substances con- 
taining those drugs, and it is not necessary for the chemist to 
obtain any signature. 

It may well be that the existing law requires to be reviewed, 
and undoubtedly this will be one of the first tasks of the newly 
constituted Poisons Board. What is unfortunate is to confuse 
what it is felt the law should be with what the law is, and to 
condemn chemists for having done something which the law 
at present permits them to do.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hucn N. Linstreap, Secretary, 

Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 

17 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. 


DISARMAMENT AND BOYCOTT 
[To the Editor of Ti Srecrator.] 
Sim, The White Paper on the British Proposals for a Dis- 
armament Convention seems to pivot upon the principle of 
consultation between the signatories of the Kellogg Pact, in 
the event of a breach or threat of a breach of that Pact, or of 
the proposed Convention, The suggested Art. (2c) states : 

“It shall be the object of such consultation to exchange views as 

to the steps to be taken for the purpose of restoring the situation. ...”’ 
The Memorandum later observes that : 
“ any violation would be met in the most practical and effective way 
by immediately assembling Governments and States in support-of 
International Peaeo and Agreement against the disturber and tho 
violator.” 

Should not some indication of “ practical and effective 
steps ”’ be here given ? 

Are there any better suggestions than those contained in 
Lord Howard of Penrith’s now famous pamphlet: (1) An 
immediate call for a halt on the part of the alleged law- 
breaker; (2) An immediate boycott in the event of his 
refusal ? Could not these proposals be inserted in Art. (2c) 
with invaluable effect ?—I am, Sir, «e., 

85 Abingdon Villas, W.8, ALEC WILSON. 


BRITISH COAL AND ITS USES 
[To the Editor of Tus Seecrator.] 
Sm,——Mr. Hugh Nicol’s letter in your last issue is illuminat- 
ing as showing the scant consideration given to coal as a 
national asset by municipal and other public organizations in 
their expenditure of taxpayers’ money. Unfortunately, due 
to throttling Government and Trade Union influences, even 
those ready to use it receive but little encouragement, as the 
following particulars illustrate.. As a new experience we are 
today bunkering our steamship ‘ Anglo Saxon’ with 1,600 


SS 


tons of coal- in Liverpool. Our agents in writing us ; 
connexion with the operation, give the following diompaiatie 
information : me 
“As you are no doubt aware, the coal position here at ; 
moment is very acute owing to the restricted output of Yorksh; 
Collieries on.account of the quota, hence the price. Under nornigh 
conditions, with supplies plentiful, coal of a similar quality could 
be obtained at about Is. per ton less; the demand is far in ex 
of the supply. The statement of the Coal Council’ is both right 
and wrong, inasmuch as;there is plenty. ef rubbish available 
You will be interested to know that for some months now w 
have not been able to get even our regular supplies of deceny 
coal owing to the quota, and we should be very glad indeed ag 
would many others, to know how we could obtain the coal required 
We are at present helping our colliery friends to carry out their 
shipping contracts by giving them what we are drawing from 8 
neighbouring colliery. We think you will agree that when ¢oqj 
is required, and could be got if collieries were allowed to producg 
it, that it is ridiculous to say coal is available on the Type 
Clyde, or South Wales. There is no doubt that in practice the 
quota as applied to coal is bad. For months we have been unabl 
to get North Wales coal which we could sell, but the objectiys 
seems to be to force people to use rubbish, unsuitable to the use 
and thoroughly uneconomic.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES A. WALKER, Secretary, 
Lawther, Latta & Co., Ltd. ; 
Billiter Buildings, London, E.C. 3. 


SENSE AND POETRY 
[Vo the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Srr,—-I must apologise to Mr. Sparrow for a slight error ip 
mathematics, which does’ not affect my accusation that to 
indicate the ‘rambling and disconnected”? nature of Mr, 
Auden’s paragraphs, he has joined two widely parted sentences 
with no more indication than a vague three points. A foot- 
note gives a reference to page 22 of The Orators as if both 
sentences were to be found on that page. Actually only the 
first sentence occurs there; the second, separated by three 
paragraphs and a complete break is to be found on page 23, | 
should not have said they were parted by more than a page; 
they are parted by two lines less than a page. As for the 
other misquotations, I think Mr. Sparrow minimizes the 
importance of omitting a syllable in a line of verse, while 
to make Mr. Eliot guiity of the vulgarism “ on the ships” 
instead of “in the ships’ and to run together two lines of 
verse may appear more serious to the writer than to this 
debonair critic.—I am, Sir, «c., 
Oxford, GRAHAM GREENEy 


CARE COMMITTEES IN BOW CREEK 
[Vo the Editor of Tne Sprecraror.] 

Sir,—The charming article in The Spectator of January 26th 
called ** Shrimping in London ” must have drawn the attention 
of many readers to a little district in the Kast End called 
Bow Creek. It was so interesting and delightful an article 
that perhaps some who read it may feel moved to help this 
small community or its neighbourhood not by donations, but 
by doing a little work. ‘the work that is so much needed 
-——visiting for the Care Committees—is not hard, It ties the 
helper down to no fixed day, but can be done as convenience 
and the spirit dictates. It does not involve intrusion into 
the private affairs of unwilling people. It simply means that 
after the school medical inspections the worker receives 
particulars of such children as need treatment. Then he or 
she pays a visit to the mother and finds out which of the 
medical facilities provided by the L.C.C. she wishes to claim 
for her child, After a little talk, persuasion or consultation 
with the parent of each of these children who need attention, 
the worker passes on their respective wishes to the Care 
Committee so that the treatments can be arranged according 
to the convenience of those who need it. 

If any who are moved by the great need of Bow Creek and 
its neighbourhood will write to Miss Coreos, Rochelle Street 
Infants’ School, Bethnal Green, E. 2, they will learn just 
how they can help. Even a little work there is of real and 
immediate value. And these districts lying all around the 
docks, within constant sight of funnels and of sails, have an 
atmosphere and charm impossible to realize by those who do 
not know them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

TuEODORA BENSON. 

14 Chelsea Court, Embankment, S.W. 3. 
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The Official Life of Queen Elizabeth 


By G. B. HARRISON 


Turre is no better subject for the biographer than Queen 
Elizabeth. The good stories of her sayings and doings are 
innumerable, and there are abundant problems, personal and 
historical, which give an opening for subtle judgement and 
skilful presentation. Moreover, there is sharp division of 
opinion ; on the one hand, she is a mean, vacillating woman 
who muddled through by ineredible luck, saved and sup- 
ported in spite of herself by able statesmen and heroic 
fighting men; on the other, she is a political genius who 
maintained the devotion of unruly subjects by playing on 
their fancies, outwitted foreign kings by superior statecraft, 
and by her financial skill saved England and laid the founda- 
tions of Empire. In her personality there are astounding 
contradictions ; she was vain and jealous, coarse-tongued 
and yet at times amazingly sympathetic, a fluent orator in 
several languages, tireless in her work, and gifted with that 
indefinable quality that wins almost fanatic devotion. There 
are personal mysteries too: was she physically abnormal ? 
or was she—as the scandalmongers declared—a woman of 
many lovers-—-Leicester, Ralegh, Essex ; or was she indeed 
the Virgin Queen who sacrificed inclination to duty ? The 
interest of a new biography lies in the fresh judgement on 
these many problems that have fascinated every generation. 

Professor Neale has unsurpassed knowledge of the period, 
and his book has many merits. It abounds in judgements 
that are sane and sound, which are not the worse for being 
prosaic rather than romantic. ‘It was in that financial 
sense of Elizabeth’s, her resolute, irritating parsimony that 
the secret of greatness lay,” he notes of her early dealings 
with Scotland. His verdict on her relations with Leicester 
is probably true : 

* At one time it had looked as though the second woman ruler, 
like the first, would take the bit between her teeth and let passion 
have its ruinous way. But while not unfeminine or sexless, 
Elizabeth was a less emotional type than her sister. Experience 
had added caution to a quick and active mind, and she was con- 
sumed with ambition to be a great popular ruler like her father. 
Momentarily she had sacrificed her good name and popularity ; 
that is a measure of her infatuation for Dudley. But in the long 
run it was the weal of the kingdom: and the limits of practical 
politics that directed her judgement.” 


The contrast between the two Queens, Elizabeth and Mary 
of Seots, is excellently drawn : 

“Mary had come intending to please. She was not quite 
nineteen years of age, though much older in experience and the 
ways of the world. ‘Tall, like her mother, of pale complexion, 
with dark brown eyes and dark chestnut hair, she may not have 
been strikingly beautiful in feature, but her vivacious personality 
was well-nigh irresistible. Sho was another type than her 
cousin of England. ‘She learnt Janguages, but did not become 
really expert in them; she could read Latin and continued to 
read it under George Buchanan’s guidance, but could not speak 
it readily. Whereas nothing delighted Elizabeth so much as 
long theological arguments, Mary, in contrast, would cut dis- 
cussions short, saying that. ‘she could not reason, but she knew 
what she ought to believe’; or as she told Knox, ‘ Ye are over 
sair for me, but and if they were here that I have heard, they 
would answer you.’ She would sit patiently in her Council sewing, 
while her advisers talked; Elizabeth as a rule kept away from 
hers to avoid being dominated, and on the rare occasions that 
= attended, was quite capable of arguing her ministers into 
silence,” 


It is a pity, however, that the vacant, cow-like portrait in the 
National Portrait Gallery should have been chosen to illustrate 
her vivacity. 








Queen Elizabeth. By J. E. Neale. (Cape. 9s. 6d.) 


The general reader will probably be most eager to. hear 
Professor Neale’s verdict on Elizabeth and the Earl of Essex. 
The three chapters devoted to Essex are the best in the book. 
Again, the judgement is without romance or emotion, and 
the course of Essex through hubris to nemesis is very ably 
sketched. Professor Neale’s views are directly contrary to 
Lytton Strachey’s ; he has no use for the mincing obscenities 
of Elizabeth and Essex. In his view Elizabeth’s treatment 
of Essex was deliberate, far-sighted and correct. In fact, 
however, there was far more emotion in the affair than Pro- 
fessor Neale admits or reveals ; and, indeed, in his admiration 
for the genius of the Queen, at times he forgets that the mem- 
bers of her Court were human beings. After recording that 
when Ralegh’s intrigue with Mistress Throckmorton was 
discovered ** both partners in sin were sent to the Tower,” 
he continues : 

“Very properly. Elizabeth was in loco parentis to her maids 

of honour, and for them to belie their name was an offence like 
the lapse of a Vestal Virgin. They enjoyed a coveted position, 
in daily contact with the Queen, with the chance of earning her 
intimate, lasting friendship, and with unequalled facilities for 
making a brilliant marriage. Like their manners and morals, 
their marriage was a royal responsibility, and it was a breach 
of duty as well as a gross personal affront to their sovereign to 
marry without her leave.” 
Such a comment would earn the grave approval of Old 
Capulet and Polonius. The young ladies, however, did some- 
times fall in love ; and marriage was a subject on which the 
Queen was notoriously explosive. 

In one respect Professor Neale has committed a grave 
error of judgement. In the interest of the lay reader he has 
** removed the elaborate scaffolding of documentary authority 
used in the construction of the book.” As a result, for all 
the research and learning that has gone to its making, his 
work cannot claim the authority that it deserves; for he 
has destroyed the means of checking and applauding his 
scholarship. No one at this date can write about Queen 
Elizabeth without great obligation to his predecessors, and 
debts should be acknowledged. Nor need an author fear 
loss of sales so long as he refrains from parading his learning 
in swollen footnotes. Professor Neale might with advantage 
have taken as his model for a popular life of Elizabeth Mr. 
Arthur Bryant's life of Charles the Second, which was 
properly documented, admirably written, and deservedly 
popular. 

There are other disadvantages in the book. Some of the 
chapters are too full of detail so tightly compressed that 
Elizabeth is lost in the intricacies of policy. The style is often 
commonplace, and abounding in trite exclamatory comment, 
as ‘* Pathetic illusion ! It would be hard to imagine rumina- 
tions more remote from reality”; ‘“* poor man! no wonder 
he was in a quandary”; ‘“ pathetic optimism! The Fates 
are implac ible’; “hope! that will o’ the wisp!” Nor in 
a serious book does one expect such phrases as “* his eloquence 
moved an insolent boy to cheek a Bishop”; ‘‘ hundreds of 
villages”; ‘Elizabeth snorted”; “the gloves were off” —this 
of an epistolary quarrel between two Queens. 

But such blemishes of style should not blind the general 
reader to the very real value of Professor Neale’s study as a 
corrective to more hasty and colourful impressions. It is a 
work of considerable erudition ; amongst the books produced 
in the revival of interest in the Tudor period, it ranks as the 
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Myth and Religion in Polynesia 


Religious and Cosmic Beliefs of Central Polynesia. By 


R. W. Williamson. (Cambridge University Press. 50s.) 

Tue religious stories of the Polynesians have a fascinating 
character. Not only, as might be expected from such an 
aesthetically gifted people, have they a strong narrative and 
dramatic interest, but in their detail they are an unusually 
good index to the social values and ways of thought of their 
authors. In them, for instance, is to be found evidence of 
the ‘‘ mytho-poetic faculty,” the tendency to use figurative 
phraseology, to personify, to credit immaterial, non-sentient 
things with speech, thought and even such human sentiments 
as jealousy, pride and love. In particular natural phenomena 
are endowed with sex; as male and female they mate, they 
procreate, producing offspring sometimes allied to themselves, 
sometimes of alien kind. In some types of myth creation 
is the central theme, and here the active principle is a deity 
—usually named Tangaroa in Central Polynesia, who, 
like all the gods of old, is apt to disregard the table 
of consanguinity and aflinity. Father begets daughter 
and marries ,her again to carry on his work; son turns 
to mother or brother to sister as the female prin- 
ciple. And in some versions. of the tales tragedy ensues, 
the prior relationship is discovered after concealment, and in 
bitter shame the wronged one flees for ever. Side by side 
with these stories of the generation of the universe and of 
mankind are those explaining the origins of the various 
islands, describing how they were fished up by superhuman 
power from the bottom of the sea. This feat is usually 
credited to a culture-hero by the name of Maui, whose cycle 
of exploits includes taming the sun, stealing fire from the 
underworld and attempting to cheat death, all prompted by 
his own spirit of mischief, but producing also benefit for 
mankind. There are, too, the tales of the after-life of the 
dead, the realms of Po and Rangi, the underworld and the 
sky home, with accounts of the fate of the soul therein. 

Apart from their literary interest these myths present a 
number of problems to the student of human culture. What 
is their fundamental character? Are they not only narratives, 
and sacred, but also attempts by the Polynesian to give an 
explanation of his universe, a kind of primitive philosophy ? 
The material contained in these stories and the peculiar 
manner in which many of them are constructed has encouraged 
this belief. The rolling out of one natural phenomenon after 
another in a sequence of matings and births does give colour 
to such an interpretation. Thus in the beginning ** nothing ” 
gives place to * smell,” and this to ‘“* smoke,” this in turn to 
clouds, and this to solid land; or slime and seaweed give 
birth to rock, from which come land creatures, 

In these tales, crude as they are, there certainly seems to be 
some idea of sequence, of progressive emergence in nature. 
But the use to which they were put hardly allows them to 
be classified as haying any real kinship with philosophy. 
They were essentially private property, parts of genealogical 
trees of persons of high rank, conserved with great care 
and recited to establish claims to religious and social privilege. 
Their length was a tribute to the importance of the bearer, 
his charter of descent from the powers of nature, and. they 
were discussed with reference to their fidelity to an original 
version, not in any critical attitude to their general validity. 
In. other words they were part of the dogma of the com- 
munity, and, as such, could admit of no empirical testing by 
actual observation, It is as a background for human social 
activity rather than as a record of natural process or a 
theory of development that these myths have their place 
in Polynesian culture. 

Another problem of a tantalizing kind lies in the correlation 
of the versions of the tales found in the different communities. 
When we see how scattered these islands are, and the isolation 
of many of them, it is not surprising that so many differences 
are found in their mythology ; the striking fact is how the 
tales intertwine, now in incident, now in personnel. It is 
clear that there must be some genetic connexion between 
them, that they and their narrators have had a common 
ancestry. In a distance of over two thousand miles from 
east to west we meet with stories of the culture-hero known 
in the Marquesas as Maui, ‘in the Tuamotu group as Maui, 


a 


Mauike and Tikitiki-a-taranga ; in the Society Islands i. 
Maui, Mauika, Maui-ti’iti’i (the k sound is wanting here) 
in Mangaia and Rarotonga as Maui, Mauike an Maui. 
tikitiki-a-Taranga; in Samoa as Mafui, Ti’i-talano. 
in Tonga as Maui and Maui-atalanga, and in Tikopia 9 
Metikitiki or Maui-a-taranga. As in the name of the actor 
so in the events told concerning him; there is a genera 
agreement which covers divergence in details. What j, 
the meaning of these tales and of their evident kinship } 
Various answers have been given according to the taste 
of the inquirer. An explanation in historical terms, fo; 
example, has been supplied for one set of incidents by th 
able scholar Te Rangi Hiroa, Dr. P. H. Buck, himself of 
Polynesian blood. Being of a practical turn of mind he see, 
in the stories of the “ fishing up” of islands a metaphorical 
expression for maritime discovery, and would regard Mayj 
as an actual voyager of old, pushing out in the thirst fo 
ocean-roving and the finding of new lands which has dis. 
tinguished so many of his race. 

It is with such problems of interpretation that the laty 
Mr. Williamson occupied himself in the volumes unde 
review, as a sequel to his analysis of the social and politica 
structure of the Central Polynesian communities. The 
result is a scholarly work of immense industry, with a monv. 
mental assembly of facts illumined by temperate comparison 
and cautious theorizing. From his survey of a great range of 
data he has concluded that the god Maui, whom he identifies 
with Tiki, is really a voleano deity, representative of a 
ancient cult since overlain to a large extent by the mythology 
of Tane, Tu and other supernatural beings, especially Tan. 
garoa, the god of the ocean. These two layers of myth 
correspond to two sets of beliefs in the home of the soul after 
death, the one dealing with an underworld existence, the other 
with an abode in the sky. This duality of belief is equated 
with the presence of two cultural strata in the Polynesian 
people. 

The correlation thus attempted is exceedingly ingenious, 
though it cannot be accepted as final. Apart from the 
necessarily somewhat arbitrary selection of the items to be 
related there is the difficulty that interpretation of duality 
or inconsistency in belief in terms of migrational waves of 
population is really not capable of being verified, for lack of 
historical evidence. The conclusions in this field remain 
then as an extremely interesting set of hypotheses which 
will serve as a guide to future research. In its careful 
examination of sources of varying worth, in its thorough 
documentation of the theoretical propositions, in its accurate 
exposition of the basic conceptions of the native mythology, 
this work of Mr. Williamson’s will join its predecessors on the 
shelves, not only of Polynesian students, but of those interested 
in the science of folk-lore and in the nature of the primitive 


mind, RAYMOND Firtu. 


Another War Diary 


Four and a Half Years. By the Right Hon. Christopher Addison, 

‘Vol. I. 1914—1916. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 
Dr. Appison damaged his prestige almost irreparably after 
the War by the unfortunate housing policy associated with 
his name. But for that he was not wholly to blame ; and it 
ought not to blot out the remarkable record which he achieved 
before, nor bias our verdict on what he has done since. 
During the War the nation in general, and the Ministry of 
Munitions in particular, owed much to his abilities. 

From June 1914 to January 1919 he kept a diary, and this 
first volume reproduces about half of it, going down to the 
end of 1916. Hastily dictated while the author was living 
and working at high pressure, let us say at the outset that it 
does not display much literary quality—not even that 
selective instinct which is the hall-mark of the born diarist. 
There are no lightning-flashes on character or on the hidden 
working of events. Yet it was well worth printing, because 
he occupied during the War one of the best observation-posts 
in Whitehall, and about certain occurrences his testimony 
comes at first hand. 

There is, for instance, reproduced opposite p. 273 the 
actual document, on which Dr. Addison recorded the first 
notes of a conference held on the evening of the day after 
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Mr. Asquith’s resignation to settle the places in the Lloyd 
: ernment. Those present besides the author were 
jeorge, Mr. Bonar Law, Sir Edward Carson, and 
Jord Edmund Talbot, the Conservative Chief Whip. The 

per, which gives a typed list of offices with names pencilled 
against each in Dr. Addison's handwriting, shows an alloca- 
tion already corresponding in nearly all its more important 
details to that eventually made, but with two outstanding 
differences. One is that the small, supreme War Cabinet is 
not indicated, and the name of Lord Milner, who afterwards 
became so prominent in it, appears only as one of alternative 
suggestions for the Ministry of Food. The other difference is 
that Lord Loreburn is down for Lord Chancellor, F. E. Smith 
being continued for Attorney-General. That is not so sur- 

rising as one might hastily think. Lord Loreburn in his 
“ Bob Reid ” days at the beginning of the century had stood 
asa Pro-Boer by Mr. Lloyd George’s side against Mr. Asquith. 
It was a comradeship in arms never forgotten, and it might, 
all those years later, have borne fruit. Had it done so, Mr. 
Lloyd George would have started on far stronger ground with 
his ‘own party ; and many things, from the coupon election 
to the terms of peace, could have gone differently. It seems 
one of the great might-have-beens. 

The first links between Dr. Addison and Mr. Lloyd George 
had been over the Insurance Act. That was some years 
earlier, and the diary opens with the two men in frequent and 
friendly contact. Wher: the first Coalition was formed in 
1915, Mr. Lloyd George took Dr. Addison from the Board of 
Education (where he had done very good work as Parliamen- 
tary Secretary) to be his Under-Secretary at the nascent 
Ministry of Munitions. The story of the Ministry is given, 
of course, in more detail and system by Mr. Lloyd George 
himself in his War Memoirs, and Dr. Addison's diary is 
chiefly useful as affording corroboration at this point or that. 
The incompetence of the War Office is well illustrated. One 
finds entries like this of June Ist, 1915: 


George Gov 
Mr. Lloyd ¢ 


“ Big manufacturers have, at the request of the W.O., set aside 
many sheds for munition work, waited for weeks to know what they 
were to do, and then been turned down when they applied for specifi- 
cations and samples.” 

Or this of July 21st, 1915; 

“French sent in an urgent request on the 22nd of June for 
grenades of all sorts and descriptions, as to the need of which [ have 
repeatedly enquired at the War Office and received no reply. 
French’s request was passed on to us on the 20th July—practically 
four weeks afterwards, and then it was only accidentally found in a 
file which we had asked for. It appears that a man in the Ordnance 
Department had sat on it and done nothing.” | 
Such things help one to understand what the Ministry of 
Munitions was up against. 

The diary records, under date March 17th, 1916, that 

“there is a movement among the Conservatives to try to get L. G. 
to take a strong line. They are prepared even to go to the length of 
recognising him as P’, M.—in fact, he has practically received an 
offer to that effect.” 
This is the first hint of what, nearly nine months later, hap- 
pened. Not long after come further omens—an_ explicit 
letter from Lord Lee of Fareham, chronicled on April 7th, 
and reports of other murmurings against Asquith. But 
nothing else points to a change of Government, till the crisis 
is near ahead. We do not even then hear of the part played 
by Lord Beaverbrook-—only of discussions “ with Carson 
and others.”” When it came to Cabinet-making, Dr. Addison 
claims to have made many suggestions which were accepted 
~—Lord Ashfield for the Board of Trade, Lord Ernle for the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Mr. (Lord) Cave for the Home 
Office, and Mr. Fisher for the Board of Education. He 
notes that : 

ss At one stage Bonar Law pressed hard for an important post for 
Max Aitken [i.e., Lord Beaverbrook], who has been very active, but 
it was represented that many members of the Conservative party 
would object to his beinz appointed, and, as it was their affair, the 
proposal was allowed to drop.” 

We know already from Lord Beaverbrook’s book what a 
complete surprise, as well as what a crushing blow, this 
exclusion was for him. Though it is not said here explicitly 
from whom the veto came, the clear inference is that it was 
from Lord Edmund Talbot, the Conservative Chief Whip. 
For it cannot have come from Sir Edward Carson, who, 
hesides Bonar Law, was the only other Conservative present. 
R. C. K. Ensor. 
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Judgment for the Defendant 


The Jew Today. 


By. Sidney Dark. 
8s. 6d.) 


(Nicholson and Watson, 
THE most astounding phenomenon of history is that there 
should still be over fifteen million Jews in the world today: 
The next most astounding is that any section of the rest of the 
world should still live in fear of them. 

In this sincere, sympathetic and timely book Mr, Dark 
sets out upon a courageous effort to eradicate the age-old 
prejudices and explode the sinister legends that centre about 
the Jew. It is, therefore, primarily designed for the en- 
lightenment of the non-Jew, but the study of it will prove a 
chastening experience for every Jew as well. Here the Jew 
will learn, perhaps to his shocked surprise, the beliefs that a 
number of otherwise sane people genuinely hold about him, 
while the non-Jew will find, perhaps to his secret relief, that 
the Jew possesses neither all the vices with which he is com- 
monly credited nor all the virtues with which he is prone to 
credit himself. In fact, each will discover, possibly to their 
mutual disgust, that in the author’s deliberate view the 
differences between them are “ amazingly few and generally 
unessential.”’ 

Is the Jew always and everywhere a being apart, the eternal 
alien, sojourner but never settler? Mr. Dark certainly does 
not see him in that réle, ‘It is impossible,” he says, “ to 
discover definite qualities which all Jews, or even most Jews, 
possess and which few people who are not Jews ever possess.”’ 
The most obvious difference between Jews and non-Jews he 
finds to be neither intellectual nor spiritual but temperamental, 
exemplified by the Jew’s ‘* common, indeed almost universal, 
tendency to hysteria.” Again, the Jew is to him a psycho- 
logical paradox, the victim of simultaneous superiority and 
inferiority complexes, the one generated from within as a 
defence against the other imposed from without, But 
though he acquits the Jew of inferiority, he is equally at pains 
to strip him of superiority ; ‘‘ the Jew is not, on the whole, 
distinguished by quickness of perception and understanding,” 

These are large-scale generalizations, illustrating the 
formidable difficulty of analysing “ the Jew ” today after his 
centuries of residence in different countries, in different 
environments and in different oceupations, especially when 
it is postulated that no distinetively Jewish quality exists. 
Mr. Dark is perhaps on firmer ground when he leaves the 
dubious realm of psychology and turns to the historical, 
social, religious and cultural aspects of Jewish life. 

Past history he regards as a record of the long struggle 
hetween the flamboyant and the drab, with the drab ulti- 
mately victorious and the Jew, the ‘ bourgeois par ex- 
cellence,” always on the side of the drab; though he recog- 
nizes freely that necessity and not instinct shaped the Jew 
into the camp-follower of Europe. How artificial was this 
restriction to trading is best proved by the influx of Jews into 
the professions the moment the doors were opened to them, 

In another chapter he deals with the influence of Jews in 
the modern world, in politics, in the Press, in armament-firms, 
as the founders of Socialism and the sponsors of Communism, 
and proves with a convincing array of facts and figures— 
and perhaps at the cost of unduly belittling the services 
rendered to this country by her leading Jews-—how small is 
the Jewish influence in just those spheres where they are 
supposed by their enemies to be most powerful. Of all the 
strange doctrines held about Jews that which seeks to stamp 
them as instinctive revolutionaries has always seemed to 
me the least tenable. Why should they, who have every- 
thing to gain by stability, enlist under the banner of revolu- 
tion unless the opportunity to lead normal lives is denied to 
them ? 

In the later chapters Mr. Dark with real understanding 
traces the theory and practice of Zionism, the expansion of 
Judaism to embrace all shades of faith from rigid orthodoxy 

to flexible unitarianism, and the contribution of the Jews to 
the intellectual life of today‘ the Jews, far more than the 
Greeks, are the fathers of European culture.” 

I do not pretend to agree with all his arguments or deduc- 
tions, but such disagreement is in itself a tribute to his 
impartiality, An indiscriminate panegyric would have failed 
wholly to carry conviction either to non-Jews or to Jews. 
But I like to think that he has written this book less from any 
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personal predilection for Jews than from a sense of justice, a 
dislike of ignorance and prejudice and a determination to 
present to his non-Jewish fellow-countrymen the truth as he 
sees it. 

His last chapter is headed: “ And Tomorrow... ?” 
That is a question which for nearly two thousand years Jews 
had grown used to asking themselves. Not so long ago they 
began to think that they had found the answer, but recent 
events have driven them to ask anew. ‘This book offers no 
immediate solution ; but the more widely it is read, the better 
prospects have the Jews of attaining and retaining what they 
ef all mankind most desperately need, security and peace, 

ERLEIGH, 


The Nonesuch Coleridge 


Coleridge : 
Potter. 


Select Poetry and Prose. 
(Nonesuch Press. 8s. 6d.) 


Edited by Stephen 


Hap there been no such things as pen, ink, paper, the printing 
press and the * world of books,” it would have affected the 
living S. 'T. Coleridge inconsiderably. On him, as Mr. Potter 
reminds us, “there has been only one final judgement, that of 
his contemporaries ; to whom Coleridge was above everything 
else a man with the gift of speech.’ Almost the earliest 
glimpse of him (apart from infancy) is where he paces the 
cloisters of old Christ’s Hospital, astonishing the passer-by 
with his ‘deep and sweet intonations” of philosophical 
delight. 

This great talker never submitted himself thoroughly to the 
rules of self-expression in an age of public libraries. He 
published a vast miscellany of Coleridgean aphorisms, but 
never attained the compactness and classification necessary 
to the accomplishment of successful books. Biographia 
Literaria and Aids to Reflection were indeed attempts at 
regular literary performance, but even as Coleridge was pro- 
ceeding with them a complexity of plans, an excess of intellec- 
tual sensibility disarrayed them. A hundred of his contem- 
poraries could have written them better, if they could have 
written them at all, 

Gradually, apart from the Biographia with editorial adjust- 
ments, the prose works of Coleridge have been neglected 
because of tieir disorder, and their volubility. For once, let 
the word have no uncomplimentary hint. Coleridge was 
voluble with meaning. ‘There were, of course, numerous 
reprints through the last century, alike of the works men- 
tioned and of The Friend, and An Enquiring Spirit, and some 
more. Table-Talk verged on popularity, and had the Letters 
been produced in less costly form they would have been 
widely known. It has always seemed to me one of the mys- 
teries of literature that Anima Poetae (1895) was not every- 
body’s book, but (was the title to blame ?) it still seems to be 
a half-secret. 

At last we have a spirited and qualified friend of Coleridge, 
emerging to combat the disadvantages implicit in that old 
man eloquent, to check the lethargy of a surfeited book-public, 
and to meet modern conditions with a single volume instead of 
a stack. I shall not lard Mr. Potter with such adjectives as 
** faultless ’’ and “ definitive,” for nobody can profess to know 
all that Coleridge wrote, and nobody could catch all that per- 
sonality and career even in 800 pages. ‘To my mind, Mr, 
Potter has not given us enough of the unfamiliar poems of 
Coleridge ; though this does not matter mightily, seeing that 
we have fine complete editions of the poetry at our service. 
(Not quite complete either, but let that go.) He misses one 
Hiyperionic interpolation in The Piccolomini, on the ancient 
mythology. A once celebrated prose passage in Aids to 
Reflection, on the ascending scale of Creation, deserved revival. 
Perhaps, too, Mr. Potter is not kind enough to Coleridge’s 
devoted recorder, H. N. Coleridge. 

Such notes will be made by every Coleridgean after his 
kind ; but the important thing is that Mr, Potter's applica- 

tion, insight and editorial ease afford to the non-Coleridgean 
for the first time a suflicient view of Coleridge’s work. He has 
not endeavoured to conceal those “ theologico-metaphysical ” 
perennialities which have in some measure separated posterity 
from the archangel a little damaged ; but he has displayed a 
wonderful mind accessibly, affectionately, alluringly. If 
there ever was a man who should have been a popular author, 
it is this Coleridge, who at any moment and throughout this 


es 
book breaks out into merry fantastic comments like this ; 
the first Letter I open at : “* I enquired my road at q cot why 
and on lifting up the latch beheld a tall old Hag, whose 
gelding ugliness would chill to eternal chastity a canthadey 
Satyr.” The man is a combination of Rabelais, Shelley, g 
John in Patmos and Tom, Dick and Harry, cum ibd 
aliis. 

The Coleridge collector will note that Mr. Potter has take 
the opportunity to include some unpublished materials pom 
ticularly a Sermon on the Or'gin of Evil (1795). It is a Vision 
which should have been a poem. Mr. Potter, whose Cian 
tory and illuminatory remarks are numerous and substantia] 
observes that “ the non-philosophical notebooks represent the 
one great piece of Coleridge editing which remains to be 
done.” It would be excellent if he advanced even beyond his 
present achievement to do it—and, incidentally, if he could 
find and give us H. N. Coleridge’s extensive materials fron 
which Table-Talk was a limited and polished exhibit, 

EpMunp Buunpry, 


Mr. Creevey Again 


€reevey’s Life and Times: a Further Selection from tty 
Correspondence of Thomas Creevey, Edited by Joly 
Gore. (John Murray. 18s.) 


At least one reader opened this book with the feeling that, 
among all the times into which he was glad not to have been 
born, the age between Waterloo and the repeal of the Com 
Laws held an unpleasing pre-eminence. ‘These years wer 
grim enough for those whom Mr, Creevey once called “ the 
contents of Collieries and Cottages.” In high polities gossip 
about people and pensions, and, for that matter, fear of the 
**mob,”’ had taken the place of hard thinking. The leaders had 
little of the ‘“‘magnificence”’, the lesser man all the faults of 
the eighteenth century. From great house to great hous, 
from racecourse to racecourse, from session to session, one 
can follow, as Mr. Creevey followed, most of the lords 
of English soil (and English minerals) until these tiresome 
magnates die of overeating, overdrinking, or the mistakes of 
fashionable doctors. ‘Two volumes of Mr. Creevey’s papers had 
already told and retold their tale. Yet, oddly enough, 
although Mr. Creevey in Sir Herbert Maxwell's pages is, at 
the last, a boisterous bore, and although he reappears as a 
bustling lawyer, neatly and wittily on the make, he talks and 
talks—-and one surrenders to him. 

It is difficult to say when and why this su 
render is made. Perhaps one mizht fix the date as 
a certain February 25th, when Mr. Creevey went 
round the stables at Raby with Lady Darlington: “then 
she would take me and show me the stables, and she petted 
the horses, and had the cloathes taken off one or two to shew 
me their beautiful shapes, and she was Myladied up and down 
through every stable, and with faces as grave, and hearts as 
devoted as if she had been an hereditary Countess of Dar- 
lington every bit.” Perhaps the date was a certain October 
4th; “ Old Bland (the Dowager Lady Bland) is very great 
upon maid servants. She says, manufactures and education 
have destroyed the race. The time was when she could have 
respectable women—farmers’ daughters—to be either dairy- 
maids, housemaids, or even kitchen maids, but that now she 
pan’t pick up an article worth a farthing for love or money.” 
Or a certain September 24th, when Mr. Creevey drove up to 
Wentworth Woodhouse to find ‘* Milton and his eldest Son 
without their coats playing at cricket with the servants just 
in front of the house.’ On this very evening Mr. Creevey 
made Mme. Lieven think that he liked music, merely by 
listening to her playing while everyone else went on talking. 
He was determined to conquer Mme. Lieven. He knew that 
she was ‘* considerably afflicted with ennui.” He had always 
heard a great deal of her talents. His methods were simple. 
* T used to have some hold on Lady Milton for a laugh, and 
with Cowper for an ally we did great things, so much so that 
Mad’e Lieven more than once stretched her snipe face” 
(* snipe ” is exactly the word. One can see the face, painted 
by Lawrence, in the National Gallery today) ‘* towards my 
corner with something like an expression of a wish in it to be 
of our party.” Next day, when * poor old Billy was shewing 
her all his horses, which are beautiful and very numerous, 
she slipt from under his arm to come and say to me, ‘ [ have 
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just as much pleasure in looking at these horses as you 
Englishmen have in hearing musick,’ " 

At this point the surrender is complete. The reader longs 
to be of Mr. Creevey’s party, and is thankful to Mr. Gore for 
giving him the chance of joining the party day in day out. 
The new Creevey is less political, no less generally convivial, 
but far more pleasant, above all in his old age, than the Mr. 
Creevey we had known. Mr. Gore lets him speak for himself 
against Lytton Strachey and others who have called him 
a toady. He was never a toady ; he gladly put himself in 
the way of invitations to dinner, but the invitations were 
gladly given. Mr. Creevey was delighted with the young 
Queen Victoria. He noticed the change—there might well 
be a change of tone—at Court. It is not for nothing that his 
jokes, his spiced talk and broad portraits of idlers like himself 
remained hidden through the Victorian age! These papers, 
well chosen, and, on the whole, well set out, are a monument 
of England ; yet it is worth remembering that Mr, Creevey 
lived also in an England which he never knew ; the England 
of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, 

E. L. Woopwarp. 


Samuel Butler 


Further Extracts from the Note-Books of Samuel Butler. 
Chosen and Edited by A. T. Bartholomew. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

OnE knows the man well in his suit of scrubby black, his 

stained greenish felt, with his umbrella, his boots, the odour 

of tobacco on his clothes ; he leans over the bookstall fingering 
the ugly cheap reprints of the Rationalist Press or remains 
for a long while absorbed by the Kensit literature in the 
small dingy shop near St. Paul’s. Greeting him one is 
embarrassed by his inability to tell polite untruths. ‘‘ Good 
morning.” “The morning is nothing of the kind.” He 
will not stoop to the mediaeval superstition of ** Good-bye.” 
He is an Honest Man and rather conscious of the fact, but 
he has gained little stature from his emancipation. One is 
instinctively aware in his past of an ugly, crippling childhood, 
attics and blackbeetles and some grim grammar school, 
and sadistic masters. His favourite author is Samuel Butler, 
and one remembers Butler's idea of immortality, the desiccated 
sentiment of : 

“Yet meet we shall, and part, and meet again, 
Where dead men meet, on lips of living men.” 

Here, in the dry deformed aggressive spirit, is Samuel 
Butler's life everlasting. Few others will be found to swallow 
whole The Fair Haven and Life and Habit, Evolution Old 
and New and God the Known and God the Unknown, or even 
the Note-Books, of which this second selection has just 
appeared. Out of the 19 volumes of the collected works 
most people pick and choose, read The Way of All Flesh 
for the savour of hatred, Erewhon for the brilliant reporting 
of the opening chapters. But this would never have satisfied 
Butler who wanted to stuff himself neck and crop between 
the teeth of time. 

These note-books witness it. He never overtly made 
clear quite why he copied and recopied these random jottings 
into the carefully bound, dismally designed volumes “ in 
half black roan, with dark green pin-head cloth sides and 
shiny marbled end-papers ” ; it was not primarily as material 
for his books—‘* I greatly question the use of making the 
notes at all. I find I next to never refer to them or use 
them”; if we are to believe him, ‘‘ they are not meant for 
publication,” though a few lines later he writes, “‘ Many a 
one of those who look over this book—for that it will be 
looked over by not a few I doubt not—will think me to have 
been a greater fool than I probably was”; but the motive 
is really obvious enough. These notes were to present to 
posterity the whole man in his wisdom, his wit, his hate, 
and even his triviality. There is something rather tryingly 
“rough diamond” about the approach—** You must take 
me just as you find me ’’—but alas, one finds him in these notes 
deep buried under the late Victorian rational dust. One 
digs and digs and is occasionally rewarded by the genuine 
gold glitter of a cuff link. 

The trouble is, he was not an artist. He remarks in one 
of the notes, ** I never knew a writer yet who took the smallest 
pains with his style and was at the same time readable.” 
To have thought twice about the words he used, to have 


tried to refine his language in order to express his meaning 
with greater exactitude, this would have been, in his view, 
to blaspheme against the essential Samuel (‘* You must 
take me just as you find me”). Better far to stick down 
everything as it came to mind, even when the note was as 
trivial as : 

“THe RipicuLous AND THE SUBLIMB 
As there is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
so also there is but one from the ridiculous to the sublime.” 
as cheaply smart as: 

“* CHRIST 

Jesus ! with all thy faults I love thee still.” 

as meaningless as : 

* EVERYTHING 
should be taken seriously, and nothing should be taken 
seriously.” 

There is a great deal of this kind of thing in the second 
selection from the note-books: a great many exhibitions of 
rather cocky conceit in his own smartness—‘t So and so 
said to me.... I said to him,” the smartness which makes 
Erewhon so insignificant beside Gulliver, many superficial half- 
truths in the form of paradoxes which have become aggra- 
vatingly familiar in the plays of his disciple; and always, in 
whatever subject he treats, the soreness of the unhealing wound. 
The perpetual need to generalize from a peculiar personal 
experience maimed his imagination. Even Christianity he could 
not consider dispassionately because it was the history of 
Father and Son. In The Way Of All Flesh he avenged a 
little of his childhood’s suffering, but he was not freed from 
the dead hand. His most serious criticism has the pettiness 
of personal hate, and how will posterity be able to take with 
respect attacks on Authority (whether it be the authority 
of God, Trinity College, or Darwin) when the mask it wears 
is always the cruel, smug, unimportant features of Theobald 
Pontifex ? GrauAM GREENE, 


Study and Society 


Ideals of a Student. 8s. 6d.) 
WE are always ready to listen to a man who has achieved 
something. ‘The man of affairs will be sure of an audience 
when the man of texts or the man of letters will command but 
a beggarly following. Practice gives wings to precept. Sir 
Josiah Stamp having (so to speak) polished up his handle so 
carefully that he has become the ruler of this, that and the 
other, is able to speak to students and strugglers with the 
authority of one who has striven and attained, and here builds 
up his recent addresses into a volume for a wider audience. 

It is a good book, which should be carefully read, not only 
by young seekers, but by those who try to guide young 
seekers, and by those who try to control the guides. Sir 
Josiah’s range of recommendation and advice is very wide, 
but the general thesis of his doctrine can be found in such a 
paragraph as this: 

** Every university student should, obviously, be an expert in 
the subject he has chosen. But there are three qualities that are 
beyond and around this attainment: a knowledge of the real 
nature of fact, familiarity with the processes of proof, and lastly, 
and most important, some glimpse of th» over-riding nature of 
wisdom. . . . Is it possible to train ard educate with wisdom in 
view ? I would answer that the education which has no place 
for beauty and the appreciation of it in all its forms, for poetry 
and art is intellectually deficient.” 

He discriminates very acutely between the kinds and aims 
of research, and shows how the processes valid in one region 
of knowledge will be invalid in another. Snobbery among 
subjects, he reminds us, is as deadly an evil in study as in 
society. But snobbery dies hard; and Sir Josiah Stamp 
will find it difficult to overthrow the primogeniture of the 
classics, still claiming loudly a monopoly of ** humanism.” 

What is * the trained and original mind ” which should be 
the intellectual aim of university teaching ? 

“ Originality consists, as Fitzjames Stephens reminded us, rather 
in thinking for ourselves than in thinking differently from others, 
and a trained mind is one which does not get either paralysed with 
inferiority, or hot and bothered, when it strolls into the next room 
of knowledge and experience.” 


By Sir Josiah Stamp. (Benn. 


And again : 

“Every student ought to be an accurate judge of the technique 
of proof in at least one field . . . but he also ought to have some 
appreciation of what is involved in the other fields and the apparatus 
of thought different from his own. Otherwise . . . he may have 
such a rigid training in a special direction as to be almost in- 
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capacitated for broad judgement in others.’ I would rather deal 
with the man in the street than with an opinionated doctor.” 

Sir Josiah Stamp refers casually to a matter that needs to 
be treated with steady emphasis. Education, he remarks, 
has a new responsibility now, because it has to mect the new 
problem of leisure. How are we to educate a workless popu- 
lation ? How can people with the minimum of occupation 
be taught to keep their self-respect ? That is the educational 
problem of the day, and there is great need for publicists like 
Sir Josiah Stamp to attempt its solution. Meanwhile, his 
present volume gives to familiar themes originality of treat- 
ment and amplitude of illustration, 


New Humour 
My Life and Hard Times. By James Thurber. 


Humovwr is sometimes referred to as irresistible ; the epithet 
has in this connexion a somewhat menacing ring. The 
irresistibly funny man is too often more irresistible than 
funny. He buttonholes us, he pokes us in the ribs, he tumbles 
rather too strenuously for our delight. 

Mr. Thurber is irresistible, but these are not his methods. 
The relentless frontal attack is not for him ; it is by a process 
of what amounts to peaceful penetration that he breaks 
through our defences. But he always does break through 
them. In this book ihe relates, in a most painstaking and 
literal-minded way, various episodes—mainly domestic or 
academic—from his early career. They are seldom, if ever, 
impossibly extravagant, but they all have a strong flavour 
-of the preposterous which is heightened by the anxiously 
circumstantial style of their narration. Mr. Thurber’s 
straight face is his fortune. For instance, when a ghost was 
heard in the Thurber home and the police, misapprehending, 
carried out a search, ‘** One of them found an old zither 
that Roy had won in a pool tournament. ‘ Look here, Joc,’ 
he said, strumming it with a big paw. The cop named Joe 
took it and turned it over. ‘ What is it ?” he asked me. ‘ It’s 
an old zither our guinea pig used to sleep on,’ I said. It was 
true that a pet guinea pig we once had would never sleep any- 
where except on the zither, but I should never have said so.” 

There you have his method. By being so eminently reason- 
able, so invariably ready with a full explanation of the most 
fantastic situation, and by delivering the explanation in a 
still, small, ever so slightly plaintive voice, Mr. Thurber 
relates nonsense to life with conspicuous success. Nothing 
that he tells us happened did happen; none of it could 
have happened. But he is so serious, so persuasive, that 
its impossibility only dawns on us slowly. His matter is 
delightful, and his highly individual manner unique. 


A Modern Mind 


It’s A Battlefield. 7s. 6d.) 
Tue high level of competence to which English novelists 
have attained is not a matter for much congratulation, for 
this competence is a sign that the form has become stan- 
dardized and dead. ‘Those outstanding figures, like Lawrence, 
Joyce and Huxley, who have rebelled are remarkable less 
for their contributions to the novel as a form than for their 
contempt of it, and their imitators of milder talent must 
have seen by now that what was sauce for the goose is apt 
to debauch the digestion of a gander, Not only has the 
contemporary novel become standardized in form and 
technique, but its matter has also become a literary con- 
vention. Putting aside certain ‘human documents’ in the 
shape of novels by or about men on the dole, it is hard 
to find any novel of quality which presents the social problem 
of today or even draws men and women as they are con- 
ditioned by our industrialized life. There is almost a 
literary convention that the significance of the conditions 
under which our heroes and heroines earn the leisure for 
their psychological worryings, shall never be mentioned, 
We have, of course, our ‘ modern’ novels about * modern’? 
people, with ‘ modern’ talk and even ‘ modern’ morals, but 
the books which present them, however chic, photographic, 
or daring, make little attempt to relate these people to the 
community, and their authors rarely experiment technically 
to stimulate their imaginations. 

Mr, Graham Greene’s new book is one of the few which 


(Harpers. 6s.) 


By Graham Greene. (Heinemann. 
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lead one to expect a resurrection of the novel from this 
state of affairs. It is an adventurous book without pg 
bizarre, and it is, above all, intelligent without sacrifig 
sympathy. It is the only genuinely modern noyel | have 
read for a very long time; it is exciting to the reader. it 
has something scrious to say without being pretentious. 
and it has something to teach other novelists. It has its 
limitations, but Mr. Greene has discovered a new vein that 
should be rich in the working. 

The chief character in the book is, I suppose, London— 
not the novelists’ London of literary tradition, but th 
London seen by the passing eye of cach personage, dismissed, 
thought about, neglected, to be picked up again like sone 
continuous tune on the wireless. Place and time are flui 
in the minds of the personages. The theme ;_ the pursuit 
of the shadow, Justice. A ’bus driver murders a policeman 
who has struck at his (the driver’s) wife in a Communist 
disturbance. When the book opens, the driver is Awaiting 
execution. The immediate purpose of the plot is to show 
how variously this situation affects the lives of a miscellany 
of beings. First there is the Commissioner of Police, the 
key piece. By nature and early training in the East, ang 
by profession, he is isolated from the London flux, and he 
sees that he exists merely as the watch-dog of property, 
The driver will die because the principle of private property 
is to be defended. (Eventually his sentence is commuted 
because no public interest is shown!) We descend to the 
human level. There is the driver’s wife, Milly. She is 
excellently drawn. She waits, helpless and stupefied, emerging 
slowly from the atmosphere of dull married happiness, 
realizing that she is to lose anyway. ‘Though she seeks 
desperately for some way of saving her husband, she knows 
that a life sentence will mean that her life will have gone 
by the time her husband is released. The only other person 
having the same passionate desire to save the driver's life 
is his brother; but his dilemma is similar to the wife's, 
He was in love with Milly before her marriage and is terrified 
by the half-hoped-for, half-hated possibility of her freedom 
now. The brother is exceedingly well drawn, because he is 
shown both as a character and a product of the modem 
community. He is an insurance clerk, a winner of scholar- 
ships, the brains of the family, certain of advancement but 
riddled with the groundless fear that he may lose his job. 
The brain paralyses the natural man. Women, Milly above 
all, scoff at him. The world seems hideous and _ idiotic to 
this overworked man who has been conditioned by Big 
Business for the needs it secks to make exclusive. Tragic 
purgation there may be for the stolid Milly and her husband; 
for the clerk there can be only ever-tightening agony. 

The outstanding episodes in the book are the scenes between 
Milly and the clerk, the visit which Milly makes to the 
murdered policeman’s widow, the witty borrowing from René 
Clair in the account of the match factory and the prison, the 
clerk’s obsessed shadowing of the Police Commissioner and 
the wild joy-ride of Milly’s sister with a young man from 4 
Soho café who has suddenly been left some money. The 
characters are carefully but not redundantly drawn, though 
I did not care for Mr. Surrogate, the Communist intellectua’. 
Here the satire was amusing, but seemed to me derived, Also! 
could ‘accept the Commissioner as a man, but was dubious 
of the symbolism. 

But the most notable thing about It’s a Battlefield, apart from 
the fact that it links individuals with the community not in 
the manner of literary convention, is its ingenious use of 
cinema technique. Each character is a cameraman and the shot 
taken reveals not only what he sees, but how it mingles with 
the thoughts ticking by in his own life. To do this well 
requires an instinct for cutting and timing, and Mr, Greene 
has this, The danger of this method is that it is constantly 
disintegrating its subject and people, breaking the ocean up 
into its component drops. There is the temptation towards 
the monotony of reporting by too many reporters, and the 
too easy inducement to the creation of characters which 
dissolve into futility. These criticisms can be made to 4 
limited extent of Mr. Greene’s book, but against them must 
be placed the strong framework of his integrity as a writer, 
his humanity, his subtle moral sense and his patient, supple 
and startling intuition of human character. He is far more 
than a merely visual artist. V. S. Prrrcuert. 
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Fiction 


By Bonamy Dosrée 


The Brass Knocker. By Edward Rathbone. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Waterfront. By John Brophy. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Gentlemen, I Address You Privately. By Kay Boyle. (Faber 
and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
A Captain Departed. By A. W. Smith. -(Davies. 7s. 6d.) 
Corner Shop. By Philip Keeley. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
** THERE are some,” Don Quixote remarked to the learned 
Bachelor Samson Carrasco, ‘“‘ who write and fling books 
broadcast on the world as if they were fritters,” and he would 
find his theory confirmed if he were to read most of the novels 
published today. It is not enough to take life as you find it, 
fiddle out some story, and write till it is ended. The matter 
is nothing until, in Dryden’s words, “ it is modelled by the 
art of him who wrote it,” until, in fact, the mind has worked 
on it. Mr. Rathbone is fully aware of both these truths: in 
The Brass Knocker he has carved a strange enough story out 
of life, and modelled it. He manages by methods which 
seem direct and realistic to create a fantasy out of his tale of 
the outwardly respectable chemist-traveller, who dies suddenly 
in a provincial “ house of shame.” Beginning with humorous 
fantasy gradually growing grim and ghastly, the whole takes 
the form of a sort of fugue on the theme of sin. It is not 
quite clear whether his contention that “ sink soever low as 
we can, or will, some loftier cause than our own is furthered 
by our own sinking,” is serious, or whether the book is a satire 
on the average conscience, or consciousness of sin. No matter ; 
so long as there is a theme, we do not mind the absence of 
thesis. The story first captivates, then enthralls: we are 
wrapped in the atmosphere. The carefully artificial style 
which delicately mocks pomposity keeps our sense of humour 
alert as we follow the struggles of the characters : 

“He told God everything, or very nearly. There was little 
or next to nothing he hid from Him, interspersing his petition 
with the frequent formula: ‘ Thou knowest, O Lord,’ in acknow- 
ledgement of the Deity’s omniscience and by way of apology for 
reciting to the Listener, at length, circumstances already known 
to Him—and known more accurately than troubled lips could 
tell. He asked nothing for his own sake, knowing that sake 
unworthy ; but only for his mother’s sake; a widow ; for whom 
her only son’s dishonour would mean death. If God would but 
vouchsafe this prayer . . . he would give himself to righteousness 
without resistance; he would dedicate his life henceforth to 
heaven. Not all at once, but by graduated stages ; accelerating 
as soon as the present danger had blown over and the way was 
clear for piety. To display anything in the nature of a-violent 
conversion might only serve to draw suspicion on him. God 
would understand the need for caution at the present juncture.” 
Mr. Rathbone’s philosophic discussions are diverting and 
paradoxical, and give point to the story, which is itself by no 
means pointless. 

Mr. Brophy’s Waterfront is rather too episodic, and lacks 
theme. Life, however, takes some form under his sturdy pen, 
and the story of the lives of the Liverpool mother and children 
left high and dry by the engineer husband and father is at the 
same time universal enough and unexpected enough to strike 
us with the truth of art. The story of the vagrant’s return, 
his rejection by his daughter, who is the pivot of the book, his 
murder of a hated Chief, are told with commendable sparseness 
and avoidance of sentimentality. But when will novelists 
learn that description is nearly always labour wasted, unless 
they can make landscape or housescape into active agents, as 
Hardy did, almost into characters ? Otherwise the reader 
simply skips. Sometimes the effect is worse. Mr. Brophy 
would have done better to end his book before the last para- 
graph of pure description, which at the very end just produces 
that note of sentimentality we were so happily without : 

** Day was spreading now across the wide estuary. The upper 
spread of the sky was faintly luminous, charged with silvern 
pallor, and westward, under the oncoming day, the outflung hills 
of Wales. were taking shape, detaching themselves in purple 
undulant masses from the dimensionless darkness... .” 

That does not embed the story in life : it is merely dispersive. 

Far better than either of these two books is Miss Boyle’s 
Gentlemen, I Address You Privately. It illustrates how 
little the ostensible subject in a work of art counts. The 
title alone should warn readers that it is not pour la jeune 
fille ; but one would bet that a book made up almost entirely 
of perverts of both sexes would be a disagreeable failure. 
Not so with Miss Boyle: the possibly unpleasant side is 
handled with more than delicacy, with, one might say, a 


transforming touch which raises it above the level of the 
actual. The book, in spite of its realistic vividness, is hang 
physical at all. Indeed, all the time one’s feeling is that 
one is in contact with spiritual issues, never broadly stated 
for this is a work of art, and the method of art is indirect 
but always implied. There is an element of fantasy about 
Miss Boyle’s work also, and her Ayton seems to embody 
a Puck-like spirit, or even some sort of earth-spirit, a spirit 
of impulse as opposed to the reasoning spirit of Munday, 
the man who abjured priesthood, and fervently seeks fop 
direction. The events take place in the neighbourhood of 
Havre, chiefly around the hut of the squatter Quespelle, 
of which all the sordidness is redeemed by the flame and 
the mystery of the life that goes on. Miss Boyle’s style never 
for a moment strikes one as artificial, though it has a faint 
flavour of Anglo-Irish. Yet by it she works up her scenes, 
compels our concentration, and we never know from one 
minute to another whether our visual sense or our thinking 
part is going to be appealed to. Her phrases are always 
original. This is from a brilliant scene at a circus : " 

“He sat in the half-darkness of the tent and looked at her 
face lifted to him for unction as the face of a postulant might 
have been. He thought: This is the symbol of all temptation 
offered me. There was no temptation in the flesh, for his flesh 
was given in love; but in this woman beside him there was the 
corruption of her pliancy that wooed him like desire. He could 
take her gentle grievous chiding and exalt it with holy fervour, 
he could make her condemnation fruitful by the wild breath 
of the Scriptures, Whether he believed the words now, or whether 
he had passed from the Church’s belief for ever, still he could 
speak to her in the untamed, unforgiving speech of the Prophets,” 
The story unfolds round the naval deserter Ayton. “ Ayton 
the thief, the thief Ayton, were the reefs that horned out 
of the tumult. Ayton a little ape thieving and chattering, 
wheedling, with his fingers running like quicksilver in other 
people’s pockets.’ It is he who unites the earthiness of the 
peasants with the feverish intellectuality of Munday, with 
the girls, and with the old journalist, martyr in the cause 
of humanity. The character grows and solidifies, becomes 
actual, through the various visions of the other people. 
All the incidents in the book have point; all are necessary 
as aspects. Miss Boyle is to be congratulated on a creative 
achievement of very high quality. 

Written with no artifice whatever, Mr. A. W. Smith’s 4 
Captain Departed has a tang of fresh air about it which 
ought to make it popular. He does not concentrate your 
faculties ; he bustles them about pleasantly. Really this 
book is not a novel: it is the breezy autobiography of a 
man who was born just in time to go into the War soon after 
it was started, was wounded after a good deal of fighting, 
soldiered at Cambridge, saw service in the grimly comic- 
opera war in Russia, and then elected to remain a soldier. 
But peace-soldiering sickened him—one is not surprised if 
conditions were really as he says—even in India: and at 
last he departed. This cannot be compared with other war 
books, for the war is only an episode, nor has Mr. Smith 
any profound point of view. It is a soldiering book, related 
in rapid, straightforward, unaffected style, which makes the 
going good. 

Mr. Keeley’s first novel, Corner Shop, is built up on imagina- 
tive observation, but the short description of war at the 
front might well have been omitted: it does not read con- 
vincingly. It is an interesting, but far too scattered book, 
and Mr. Keeley’s talents, one imagines, lie rather in the 
direction of character creation than in the drawing of society. 
His Mrs. Brennen, with her dominating and miserly character, 
is well achieved so that one almost sympathizes with her in 
her horrible triumph over her own defeat. 

Haggard and lined, her face half paralysed, she walks 
along the street : 

“She gazed boldly into the eyes of any who looked at her. 
And ‘no one could meet her eye. She looked before her and 
around her as she walked along, chuckling to herself that she 
could look on people and at people and they could not, dare not, 
look at her! She had seen things in her time, she had, and she 
was seeing things now—seeing people cowering away from her 
in terror.” 


We look forward with interest to Mr. Keeley’s next book. 
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Current Literature 


CLAUDE MONET AND HIS GARDEN 
By Stephen Gwynn 

Monet, Clemenceau. and their Water Lilies would perhaps 
have been a’ fairer. title for Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s_ book, 
Claude Monet and, his Garden (Country Life, 10s. 6d.), for 
the book has three. heroes, a great painter, a great statesman 
and a pond, and its theme is really the varying relations of 
these three. Mr.. Gwynn gives an agreeable account of 
Monet’s early life and of his relations with the other members 
of the Impressionist group, but the story is all told so as to 
lead up to the final achievement of his career—the creation 
of the water garden at Giverny and its transformation into 
that tremendous series of works of art, the ‘* Nymphéas,” 
bequeathed by Monet to the French nation and now per- 
manently housed in the Musée de lOrangerie in Paris. Hf, 
as Mr. Gwynn appears to consider—and many will agrec 
with him—the ‘“ Nymphéas” are the supreme work of 
Monet, then there can be no doubt that Clemenceau has 
acquired a permanent. niche for himself in the history of 
French painting, for without his friendly aid and encourage- 
ment Monet would probably have slashed them to pieces 
long before they were finished and, even if they had reached 
completion, they would aimost certainly not have been 
preserved as a:single group in the form for which they were 
intended. Clemenceau alone could have persuaded Monet 
to bequeathe them to the nation, and the nation to accept 
them with all the conditions attached to them by the artist. 
Mr. Gwynn, be it said, does not treat of the more difficult 
aspects of Monet's art, nor, for instance, does he seem to 
notice the grand paradox presented by the ** Nymphéas,” 
namely, that the crowning triumph and quintessential 
expression of Impressionism should take the form of a series 
of decorations. The book is well illustrated with photo- 
graphs of Monet’s garden at Giverny and of some of his 
smaller paintings; the author has wisely eschewed repro- 
ductions of the decorative panels which could give no idea 
of the quality of the originals. There are a few mistakes in 
the printing of French names: Zola with an accent through- 
out, Clemenceau becoming Chemenceau on page 71, Locher 
a Tréport for Rocher au Treport on page 68, and one unhappily 
mongrel phrase on page 78, namely, Minister of the Beaux 
Arts, suggesting a confusion between the Ministry and the 
School devoted to the Fine Arts. 


BOUCHER AND BEAUVAIS 
By Maurice Block 


Mr. Block’s pamphlet, Francois Boucher and the Beauvais 
Vapestries (Houghton Mifflin), appears to be designed not as a 
contribution to learning but as a commentary on the Beauvais 
tapestries in the Huntington Collection woven after the 
designs of Boucher. This particular purpose it serves 
efficiently. First and foremost it contains a detailed and 
apparently accurate description of the tapestries severally, 
with reproductions of most of them, including details, a 
few of which are enlarged to a considerable degree to show 
the actual weave. The facts of Boucher’s life and of the 
history of the Beauvais factory and its rival, the Gobelins, 
are all given succinctly, and the notes on the process of 
weaving are clear and intelligible to the most ignorant 
Jayman. It is only when the author touches on more 
veneral themes that he loses his grip. His account of the 
transition from Louis XIV to Rococo is so short that it 
could hardly hope to achieve truth, and the suggestion that 
Faleconct and Houdon represent the Rococo in sculpture is 
definitely misleading. The section dealing with the Rococo 
also contains (page 6) a quotation from the Goneourts which 
has come near to nonsense by being too literally translated, 


THE PERIODICALS 
The Nineteenth Century opens with an article by Sir Arnold 
Wilson, M.P., on “ Divorce Law Reforms.” Sir Arnold 


quotes the New Testament to show that Jesus did not intend 
marriage to be indissoluble : Jesus, he suggests, distinguished 
hetween unchastity and Jesser offences. From this point 
he argues that nowadays the * spiritual, aesthetic, emotional 
aspects ’ of marriage are more important than the physical, 
and so the law should take account of the first instead of 
concentrating on the second, Mr. H. V. Hodson, discussing 
“The Restriction of Production,” sees that it is to the 
advantage of high-cost over low-cost producers and_ that 
restriction schemes are collapsible. In eight quietly competent 
pages he riddles ‘h> restrictionist cise of Mr, Elliot, and 
President Roosevelt's second personality through and through, 

Roosevelt's policy, however, may b2 explained as a purely 
* relief’ measure, in the meaning given to “ relief” by Mr. Hl, 
B. - Buatler’s lucid article on ‘ The Cause of American 
Recovery ” in the International Review. Mr. Butler is the 
jirst to draw a triple distinction between the President’s 
measures and those for immediate * relief,’ those for this 
year’s or next year’s business “recoyery,” and those for 
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permanent reconstruction. The only flaw in his article is 


that he neglects the President’s monetary policy, except b 
begging the question with a plea for “ stabilization.” Ot 


what ? The « price-level ? . 
in terms of gold ? “y 

Except for the intrusion of Mr. F. Britten Austin, who hag 
written the monthly ** History from the Loom” in the Manner 
of Sax Rohmer, on the whole, the Nineteenth Century has 
printed good stuff on foreign affairs. Mr. W. Horsfall Carter 
on * Spain as a Republic ” is up to the standard : he may pot 
be right in thinking there will be no Monarchist or Fagcig 
coup in Spain, but he is partly right. If it came, it coy 
not last : Spain is never fashionable. Miss Elizabeth Wiskemann 
has also something admirably new and possible to tell about 
* Austria and the Vatican.” One regrets all the’ mor 
therefore, Major Polson Newman’s * Britain. and Europe,” 
which, on common ground. where it demands that we should 
* solemnly, pledge ourselves to support any European victim 
of aggression,’ becomes almost as individualist’ ang 
unacceptable as Lord Rothermere in claiming also “a Nayy 
Army and Air Force ’. . . sufficiently strong to give substance 
to British diplomacy.” ‘Then, revealing addition—* This jg 
necessary in any case.” 

* Will Democracy Survive ?” is asked by Sir Herbert 
Samuel in the Contemporary. ‘The answer, of course, is yes, 
if we are not too stiff and elderly to learn from the Roosevelt 
Experiment, whose * Political Foundations’ Sir Norman 
Angell analyses in the same number, Sir Norman Angell 
shows how impossible it would be for the President to become 
undemocratic even if he wanted. The corollary, applicable 
to Sir Herbert's article, is that Rooseveltism is democratic; 
and to carry the point further, Rooseveltism has already 
enabled a democracy to survive—in America, March, 1939, 
Rooseveltism did that by taking account of ‘ the spirit of 
the age,” a phrase which Sir Herbert ridicules where it is 
used in defence of Fascism: but it exists and, canalized 
elsewhere, it can achieve noble ends, one of which is the 
*New Deal.” The Liberal programme of 1929 was. very 
like it— better conditions, more expenditure, a defiant 
loosening of the belt, all within democracy. But much 
economy since then has made Sir Herbert static. 

Writing on * The Problem of the Saar,” Mr. Philip Carr 
believes that there are ** motives both of a political and of an 
economic nature which should induce the Saar workman to 
vote against a return to Germany.” Catholicism and the 
economic tie with France, he thinks, should combine to 
prevent it. All he is afraid of is Nazi terrorism, which 
especially affects the small middle class who form the 
administrative framework of the Saar, He suggests that if 
the Saar should vote against Germany it should be made an 
autonomous buffer State like Luxembourg. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. Gram Swing cleverly explains ‘“ The 
Faith in Roosevelt.” His description of the use which 
Roosevelt made of the ‘ Sound Money ” campaign is particu- 
larly enlightening. Litvinov, the ‘hard-boiled foreign 
Commissar,” is feted by Mr. Louis Fischer, who opines that 
the Five Year Plan has succeeded and that Japan would not 
dare attack Russia now. <As for us, * Litvinov dces not 
believe, as Chicherin frequently did, that an insurmountable 
conflict of interest separates Great Britain and the U.S.S.R..” 
for Russia is no longer expansionist. In Mr. William Teelirg’s 
* Unemployment Policy: Lessons from Abroad,” there is 
much new miterial imperfectly pinned together, and 
Mr. George Godwin’s essay on the Peckham Experiment is a 
startling document which should be detailed at much greater 
length. 

Lovat Dickson's Magazine was started last November with 
the praiseworthy object of publishing short stories that would 
not find a certain market In existing commercial magazines. 
In the four numbers that have so far appeared, the level of 
achievement has been high: surprisingly high, when one 
remembers a menacing and paradoxical advertisement to the 
effect that it would publish ** short stories by best-sellers.” 
Some excellent work has appeared in its pages; one recalls 
in particular the contributions of Sean O’Faolain, A. Calder- 
Marshall, John Collier and Guy Dent. The first number of 
New Stories, another periodical devoted to the short story, 
has just appeared. It contains only half as much reading 
matter as Lovat Dickson's Magazine, and some of its space 
in the first number has perhaps not been disposed to the best 
advantage. Quite the best thing in it is a short story, ** The 
Brothers,’ by Mr. Ashley Smith, there is a characteristic 
story by Miss Romer Wilson, and interesting contributions 
from Mr. Stephen Spender and Mr. Calder-Marshall. Both 
these magazines deserve every possible support. 

The new number of the Burlington Magazine, now edited 
by Mr. Herbert Read, begins with a series of short articles on 
those sections of the English Exhibition devoted to arts other 
than painting. Dr. Ganz sums up for the defence in the case 
of the Castle Howard Holbein, and Mr. Roger Fry points out 
politely the futility of the jury of artists called in. Finally, 
in a well-illustrated article, Signor Morassi collects some useful 
information about the carly development of Tiepolo, 
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One expects to pay a little more for a 
cigarette of such excellent Quality 


WILLS’S 
THREE CASTLES 
CIGARETTES 
10 FOR 8D. Handmade 
90 For 1/4 20 For 1/6 
50 For 3/3 pap pa 


“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia and 
no better brand than the ‘ Three Castles.’ ” 
—THE VIRGINIANS. 


y.v. 9318 






























HE is one of tens of 

thousands in The Salvation 
Army, energetic, practical, and 
representing the spirit of love 
which animates its varied work 
—missionary, sccial, evangelical 
and medical—a vast organisation, 
all at the service of the people. 
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COUNTRIES AT WORK IN 86 
OFFICERS AND CADETS .. 26,266 
CENTRES OF WORK _.,. 17,513 
LANGUAGES USED oe 80 


Gifts thankfully received by The Commanding Officer 
of Local Corps or by General E. J. Higgins, 101, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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ROYAL EARLSWOOD 
INSTITUTIO Pipe, ae 


For Mental Defectives 
REDHILL - - - + SURREY 


Approved and commended by leading experts for 
the remedial treatment of all grades of mental 
defect (not insanity). A real home is provided for 
those undeveloped persons of both sexes (children 
and adults) who need kind control under resident 
medical supervision. Good schools, farm, kitchen, 
garden and manual training in various occupations. 


Please help this Work of National Importance 


Full information and advice gladly given by 
| Mr. H. STEPHENS, Secretary, 14-16, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 4 








Telephone: City 4697 (Entrance Ave Maria Lanc) 

















SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, ~ BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: 

ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM. NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR_ STREET, S.W.1 
& ROY a MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.c. 3 

YREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
also at Psi nyham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE S.R., 
showing Bungalows, Club 
fouses, Pavilions, ete., also 
Garayes, Greenhouses, wate 
and Portable Buildings of al 
kinds, Or visit our per- 
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BROWNE & LILLY LTD., 


THAMES SIDE, READING. ‘Phone: Reading 587 
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TO SAVE THOSE IN PERIL AT SEA 


You yourself may never be called upon to 
e(fect a rescue at sea—yet can you forget that 
it is a part of the daily work of these heroic 
men ? 

Are you willing to help them in this magnificent 
work ? 

£250,000 is needed each year, but every penny 
will help. Send whatever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT ee rErUTIoe, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 


Tue Far, or HaArRkROWBY, Lr.Com C. R. SarreRtHwalrre, 0.B.E., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
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Finance | 
Bankers’ Views on the Outlook 


Wirn the meeting of the shareholders of Lloyds Bank, 
which was held last week, the series of annual meetings 
of the joint stock banks for the current year has come to 
an end. Most of these speeches, either in full or in sum- 
marized form, have appeared in the columns of The 
Spectator, and those who have read them will probably 
agree that collectively they form the best and ablest 
reviews of the financial and industrial position of the 
country which can be obtained. Before commenting upon 
two speeches delivered during the past week, namely, 
the address by Mr. Colin Campbell to the shareholders 
of the National Provincial Bank and that by Mr. Beau- 
mont Pease to the shareholders of Lloyds Bank, a word 
may be said with regard to the speeches of the bankers 
as a whole. For the most part, it cannot be said that 
they have displayed great originality in the shape of 
suggested policies for accelerating trade improvement, 
but then the proverbial caution of bankers must be remem- 
bered, a caution probably increased at the present 
moment by reason of the obscurity of the outlook. In 
so far as the speeches have been a guide to the public, how- 
ever, some importance may be attached to the complete 
unanimity with which bankers have expressed their views 
with regard to the trade revival of the past six months. 
One and all have testified to the fact of the revival so far 
as domestic trade is concerned; each banker has con- 
firmed the other with regard to the improvement being 
of a genuine character, unaided by artificial methods, 
while at the same time there has also been complete agree- 
ment that the revival, so far, is of a very moderate charac- 
ter, and that it has scarcely extended to international 
trade. In so far as allusions to the situation in the United 
States are concerned, I cannot help thinking that polite- 
ness, diplomacy or tact—call it what you will—has 
restrained bankers from making very full comments upon 
President Roosevelt’s experiment, though it is, perhaps, 
suggestive of the real views held that almost every banker 
should have emphasized such matters as the courage and 
enterprise shown by the President and also the fact that 
the daring nature of the experiments must be attributed 
to the appalling character of the crisis with which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had to deal. 
Mr. Comin CAMPBELL’s SPEECH. 

Special interest attached to the annual meeting of the 
National Provincial Bank for the reason that Mr. Colin 
Campbell, who has succeeded Sir Harry Goschen as 
Chairman, made his first speech to the shareholders. He 
wrefaced it with a warm tribute to Sir Harry—a tribute 
heartily endorsed by the shareholders present—for his 
valuable serviees to the Bank, mingled with profound 
regret that indisposition should have made it necessary 
for Sir Harry to relinquish some of his more active duties, 
including the Chairmanship of the National Provincial. 
Mr. Campbell also made some interesting announcements 
affecting the personnel of the Management, a matter to 
which I refer more fully in the column of Financial Notes. 

In reviewing the past year Mr. Campbell admirably and 
tersely summed up the situation by describing the year 
as “* one marked by serious disappointments abroad, but 
by steady and gratifying recovery in this country, secured 
in the face of irregular movements in international trade, 
inevitable under the conditions which have prevailed.” 
The disappointments of the year, of course, included the 
disorganized state of the Disarmament Conference, the 
retirement of Germany and Japan from the League of 
Nations, the breakdown of the World Economic Confer- 
ence and the crisis in the United States. Any one of 
these factors might well have been deemed sufficient to 
prevent any recovery in trade ; yet, as we know, our home 
trade improved materially and so far as home conditions 
are concerned Mr. Campbell was justified in referring to 
the steady growth of confidence, a growth which he very 
fairly attributed, in part, to the better state of the 
National Finances, the cheaper money enabling industry 
to borrow on more favourable terms, and the complete 
maintenance of confidence in the banks of the country, 
which, after all, is only another form of stating that there is 


————— ae 


confidence not only in our currency system, but also jn tl 
general machinery of banking. Not, of course, that ther 
is yet reason for any complacency. with regard to th 
industrial position, whether domestic or internation 
nor can there be so long as we have over two millions af 
unemployed in the country. 


Tne AMERICAN SITUATION. 

Mr. Campbell’s references to the situation in the Unites 
States like those of other bankers, were restrained and 
even guarded in character. I am glad to note, howeye 
that he used the opportunity to repudiate the suggestio, 
so frequently made from the other side of the Atlantio 
that our Exchange Equalization Account had been tse 
in any way antagonistic to the welfare of the Unita 
States. Our own Equalization Account, of oy 
rame into being long before the United States departed 
from gold and when the mere idea of such a development 
would have been a matter of deep concern to the 
authorities here. Our Fund was. started Solely ty 
endeavour to correct, so far as possible, the effect of 
our departure from gold and it was a measure takey 
quite as much on behalf of maintaining steadiness of 
exchanges as a whole—or, perhaps, to be more accurate 
to correct in some measure the disorganization of the 
exchanges—as on behalf of the steadiness of sterling 
with a view to the maintenance of our own trade. 

THe OUTLOOK. 

Although Mr. Colin Campbell was compelled, by reason 
of the many problems which have still to be solved, to 
speak cautiously with regard to the outlook, there was 
a moment in his speech when almost as by a flash we 
obtained some idea of the great expansion in trade and 
prosperity which might come with a clearer international 
outlook. If, said Mr. Campbell, “you will consider 
how much time and effort now have to be spent by 
the responsible rulers of all the chief countries in 
dealing with problems arising out of the political appre. 
hensions and suspicions that are unhappily rife, it is 
easy to see what an immense store of energy would be 
set free for the purpose of promoting the general welfare 
if peace, security and gradual disarmament could be 
achieved.” And then, dealing with the prospect more 
in detail, Mr. Campbell referred particularly to China 
and Russia, maintaining that if the teeming countries 
of the East could be restored to conditions making for 
internal and external peace and stability, the poss: 
bilities of a rising standard of life, leading to an expansion 
in the exchange of goods and services between East 
and West, might “ surely go far to solve that problem 
of increasing consumption which is so paradoxically 
baffling us to-day.” 

Altogether Mr. Campbell’s speech was one of excep- 
tional interest, and gratifying in the sense that it lef 
the impression that the new Chairman of the National 
Provincial Bank is a man with a good grasp of domestic 
financial problems and is also possessed of a broad view 
of international factors. Artuur W. Kuppy. 


Bankers and Industry 


Views or Mr. Beaumont PEASE. 
THERE were several outstanding features in Mr. Beaumont 
Pease’s address to shareholders of Lloyds Bank, but 1 
would give foremost place to his references to the rela 
tions of the State and of Banking to industry. Mr. Pease 
confirmed all that has been said by other bankers with 
regard to the improvement in our domestic industries 
and he mentioned, among other trades which have shown 
improvement during the year, building, cotton, wool and 
timber. He also emphasized the manner in whieh 
improvement in many directions had been brought about 
by such natural forces as the balancing of our Budget, and 
the manner in which ‘ by great sacrifices on all sides, we 
have without the aid of any revolutionary means pr 
cured a higher standard of comfort, clothing, cleanliness 
and education than has ever before been enjoyed by the 
general mass of the people.” ‘These changes,” said Mr. 
Pease, “ have been brought about gradually without any 
spectacular measures, and sometimes almost without 
recognition, in accordance with the practical but slow 
(Continued on page '215.) 
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MEETING 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S PLAN 





HOME PROGRESS 





MR. COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL’S SPEECH 


Tar annual general meeting of the National Provincial Bank, Ltd., 
pin held on February Ist, in the Great Hall, Southern House, 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. Colin F. Campbell (chairman) presiding, said :— 

Qur deposits on December 31st show a reduction of about 
£3,000,000 compared with those of the corresponding date in the 

revious year, but these figures do not give a complete picture of 
the relative position of the funds at our disposal. During the past 
year the average weekly balance of our deposits was £281,000,000, 
‘shereas in 1932 the average was £262,000,000, and there was thus 
an increase amounting to £19,000,000 in the funds available for the 
pusiness of the Bank. Bills discounted are some £10,000,000 lower 
on the year. Investments have risen by £14,000,000 and edvances 
have declined by £10,000,000, Profits show an increase of a little 
over £10,000, and besides providing for the dividend of 15 per cent., 
which takes the same amount as was paid in the previous year, we 
have applied £100,000 to Pension Fund. Last year we applied, in 
addition, £100,000 to Premises Fund, but we are carrying forward on 
this occasion £857,033, which is £81,512 more than the amount 
brought into the account. 

It has been a very difficult period for profit making, which you 
will easily appreciate when I recall that the Bank Rate stood 
throughout the year at £2 per cent., whereas in the previous year it 
averaged £3 03s. 4c. per cent., while the average rate for Treasury 
Bills, in which our holding averaged £49,000,000, was only 11s. 8d. 
yer cent., compared with £1 13s. 7d. per cent. in 1932. On the other 
ad, there has been increased +«tivity in trade circles and also in 
the world of investment. In regard to the former, I am glad to 
yecord that in our portion of the Country Section of the Bankers’ 
(fearing House there has been an increase in the turnover amounting 
to 4 per cent., compared with the previous year. This is most 
encouraging and we hope that this favourable feature will continue 
during the present year. It is also cheering to note that the cheque 
circulation has shown a substantial increase and that the number 
of our customers on December 31st last was the largest on record, 


REVIEW OF Economic CONDITIONS. 


As to the general outlook in the world of finance, T necd not tell 
you that attempts to look into its future are much more difficult 
than usual today. When the Government of the richest nation in 
the world is making bold and astonishing experiments with its 
cirreney and has created a fund equal to about £400,000,000 
sterling in order to carry them out, the future trend of financial 
conditions must necessarily be obscure. 

As you know, our Government has created a fund similar in 
amount, but, while this was for the purpose of keeping the pound 
steady, and was named the Exchange Equalisation Account, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s fund is apparently to be used in order to depress the 
exchange value of the dollar; so adding to the uncertainties of the 
position, whereas our fund has stability for its purpose. On the 
results of the American experiment the future of the International 
Money Market will largely depend, and no one can say with any 
approach to certainty what these results will be. 

Let me here refer to the latest pronouncement of the President of 
the United States regarding the dollar. 

This morning we all saw in the papers that the President had 
determined that the gold content of the dollar should be based 
on such terms and under such conditiors as to imply that the 
Federal Reserve Board would be prepared to buy gold on the basis 
of $35 per ounce. This implies on the present basis of the sterling 
exchanges a dollar sterling rate of about $5.16 to the £ sterling. 
On the other hand, the nominal exchange rate this morning is about 
$5.04 to the £. 

It will be seen from this simple statement that there are causes 
other than the prices of gold at work, and I think I may express 
these other causes largely as of a psychological nature, and 
unquestionably there is an atmosphere of uncertainty as to how 
this new decision will function and affeet world exchanges. 

Tam not here to talk politics, either international or domestie ; 
but peace and confidence are so essential to the satisfactory progress 
ofall kinds of business that I am sure you will agree with me in 
hoping that it may yet be found possible to heal the dissensions of 
Europe and to inaugurate a period of lasting friendship between 
our two great neighbours, France and Germany. We know that 
our statesmen are working with untiring devotion to that end ; 
and if their efforts are blessed with success, they will have done 
more to improve the outlook for trade and finance than any of 
the curious economic experiments that are being tried and proposed 
in different parts of the world, If you will consider how much 
time and effort now have to be spent by the responsible rulers of 

all the chief countries in dealing with problems arising out of the 
political apprehensions and suspicions that are unhappily rife, it 
Beasy to see what an immense store of energy would be set free 





for the purpose of promoting the general welfare if peace, security, 
and gradual disarmament could be achieved, 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S PLAN. 


As to the Economie Conference, for which so much careful 
preparation had been made by a committee of experts, hopes of 
any practical result from it had been almost destroyed before it 
opened by the action of America in abandoning the gold standard, 
in spite of her position as world creditor, her favourable trade 
balance, and her possession of an immense mass of gold. In fact 
little was accomplished beyond an agreement for the support of 
the price of silver, the effect of which is uncertain in the minds of 
those competent to judge. 

Nevertheless, the mere meeting of this Conference was a sign of 
the general wish for international co-operation in dealing with the 
world’s business affairs, and I am sure you will agree with me in 
believing that there can be no genuine recovery in the trade and 
prosperity of this and other countries until co-operation between 
the nations has revived the flow of world trade and the exchange 
of goods across the frontiers, now reduced to less than half its 
former value. And before we criticize the action of America, we 
must remember how intense was the depression, all the more 
terrible for having followed an era of unprecedented activity, with 
which President Roosevelt had to deal, when his inauguration 
had to be followed immediately by an extended bank holiday all 
over that vast country. As to the experiments that he is making, 
in his efforts to depreciate the dollar and to reorganize the whole 
business system of a country in which Governmental regulation 
has hitherto been rejected as unworthy of its individualist spirit, 
again we have to remember that his country needed a powerful 
tonie; and the President seems to have decided to bring about a 
complete reversal of all the principles on which it had been working 
when disaster threatened it. It remains to be seen whether this 
policy will be justified by its ultimate results. Such a bold revolu- 
tion is, naturally, regarded with some apprehension by those 
with long experience of financial affairs ; and is in marked contrast 
with the policy of our Government, in balancing its Budget, keeping 
the pound as stable as possible, protecting the industries of the 
country from excessive dumping and otherwise leaving the forces 
of recovery to do their own work. 

I acknowledge that in these days the intervention of Government 
under certain circumstances may be found necessary, but I have 
always held the view that the best hope for any trade or industry is 
to leave it free to work out its own salvation in all matters relating 
to internal administration. 

This policy at home has been rewarded by gratifying success, 
the evidences of which you will have seen set forth fully in the 
annual reviews published by the papers—increased employment, 
recovery in railway traftics, expanded turnover of money, some 
improvement in foreign trade, and a great improvement in the 
position of Government finance. On the revenue side, this improve- 
ment is a little fortuitous in so far as it was produced by an estate- 
duty windfall; but the increase in Customs receipts is a gratifying 
evidence of greater purchasing power in the hands of consumers. 
In the matter of expenditure, cheap money and the effects of the 
War Loan conversion have caused a great reduction in the cost of 
the National Debt, but the other expenses of Government are still 
at a high level and call for continued watchfulness on the part of 
the Treasury. 

With these evidences of recovery behind us, how do we face the 
year that we have just begun ? With confidence certainly, but, I 
hope, also with a determination to regard the progress so far made 
as only a beginning, and to press on with every effort that we can 
make, to something more like a return of general prosperity, shared 
in by all industries and all classes at home, and by all our neighbours 
and customers in the Empire and abroad. With more than two 
millions still unemployed, there can be no complacency because we 
are a little better off than we were, no pause in our struggle to get 
back to, and beat, our old records in business activity. 

To get this result, no country can by itself do more than a little, 
The fashion so prevalent today by which the nations do their best 
to live as far as possible on their own production, is a reaction to the 
practices of the Middle Ages, and we see its results in the miserable 
figures of international trade, to which I have already referred. 
But before international trade can be expected to recover anything 
like its old prosperity, it is essential that we should get back to 
something like the system under which rates of exchange were kept 
steady by an international monetary standard, 

Thanks to the sound policy followed by those in charge of our 
finances and of our monry, and thanks also to the support so loyally 
given to this policy by British taxpayers and British investors, the 
position of the pound sterling is today one of unique strength ané 


(Continued on page 214) 
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prestige ; and I am convinced that it will remain so, as long as we 
are not led away into commodity values, or silver values, or in fact, 
any basis but that of gold. A year agosyour then Chairman urged 
that the restoration of some stable international monetary standard 
was all important from the point of view of world trade, and to this 
country more than any other, owing to its widespread trade connec- 
tions with all nations ; and the need for this restoration unhappily 
postponed owing to America’s difficulties, has grown with every 
month in which its absence has paralysed the trade of the world. 

One of the few points on which there is some approach to agree- 
ment among those who have been prescribing for the world’s present 
maladies is a belief that a rise in wholesale prices is.desirable in order 
to restore the solvency of debtors, oppressed by the weight of debt, 
contracted in many cases when the value of their output was twice 
a; high as it has been lately. To produce this rise, various expedients 
have been tried or suggested. ; 

Currency depreciation, whether in Britain or America, has pro- 
duced a hardly appreciable effect on world prices. 

Deliberate unbalancing of the Budget, and meeting expenditure 
out of borrowed money is another remedy that has been put forward. 
This idea of drawing bills on the future and increasing the Lurdens 
of taxpayers to come, owing to a heavier debt charge, can hardly be 
approved in a country such as this, where the dett charge, though 
appreciably lightened, is still a serious drag on our industries. Mr. 
Roosevelt is trying it boldly ; but even when his huge scheme of 
debt creation to meet this emergency has been completed, the 
American debt will be less than that of Great Britain, with a 
population in America three times as great and estimated to be about 
three times as rich, <s in this war-battered country. 

Schemes of expenditure on public works, paid for out of borrowed 
money, are subject to the same objection—they stimulate trade for 
the time, but at the expense of heavier debt charges, Governmental 
or local, in the future. They are also, as is shown in America, where 
they are being adopted on a gigantic scale, necessarily slow in 
producing results, owing to the delay inevitable in preparation and 
sanctioning of schemes. 

Such are the objections to these interesting experiments. If the 
world would return to freedom from restrictions, to the sanctity of 
contracts, and to the honouring of obligations, all based on a 
common currency foundation, international confidence would at 
once be restored, at least as far as politics would permit, and inter- 
national trade would quickly follow, with a stimulating and whole- 
some effect on world prices. 

It must be admitted that the time may not yet be ripe for a 
restoration of the gold standard, but the forces in favour of stabili- 
sation seem to be growing in strength in America ; and we may be 
sure that any possibility of restoring steadiness to the excharfes, 
with all due safeguards for the future working of the world money 
market, will be welcomed by the immense majority of business 
epinion in London and in the country. 


Regarding home affairs, we see hopeful omens for progress, in so 
far as it can be secured by our own efforts. Though the income tax 
collections in the last quarter of the financial year are always an 
uncertain item in Budget prospects almost up to the last moment, 
I think we may rely upon a considerable surplus when the final 
balance is struck. Now that business is improving and revenue is 
expanding, the Chancellor of the Exchequer will surely be justified 
in taking a hopeful view of next year’s prospects ; and any relief 
that he can give to taxation may be relied on to reward him by 
increasing that feeling of courage and confidence which is so impor- 
tant to enterprise. At the same time, strong as are the objections 
to grandiose schemes of public works, undertaken primarily for the 
purpose of stimulating business and aksorbing unemployed labour, 
every advantage should be taken of cheap money, cheap materials 
and workers who want work, by measures for improving, by housing 
schemes and in other ways, the health and contentment of those 
classes, both in town and country, whose earnings are least sufficient 
to provide them with the amenities of life. Undertaken at present, 
such measures, if carefully devised and carried out, would involve a 
hardly appreciable increase in the burden of tocal debts, and their 
economic and social effects would be of the highest benefit. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN CHIEF INDUSTRIES. 


For all the chief British industries this new year has begun in 
a mood of confidence and hope, based on definite indications of 
improvement secured in 1933. 


In the iron and steel trade there have been notable increases in | 


the output of pig-iron, and more especially in steel products, and 
the number of furnaces in blast has risen from sixty at the end 
of 1932 to seventy-two on June 30 last and eighty-one at the end 
of the year. 

In the coal trade the year’s figures indicate continued depression. 
The difficulties of this industry in retaining foreign markets have 
been exceptionally great, and there has been a good deal of criticism 
of the quota system as worked under the Coal Mines Act ; and the 
whole question of the attempts of the Government to arrange 
reorganization, on lines to which objection is taken by certain of 
the coal-owners, bristles with problems which we need not explore 
today. 

There is also a more hopeful feeling in the cotton trade, with | 
expectations of improved trade with India, consequent on the recent 
conclusion of the long and difficult negotiations between the Indian 
and Jep.inese Governments, together with the better feeling arising | 
from the recent Textile Mission to India 
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RisE in Price oF Woot. 


Wool is perhaps the most interesting of all our 
in its recent record; for in it a substantial rise in the ps 
the raw material has been achieved without any attempt at ba “ 
restriction of production, and a world-wide demand both fo ; 
and for manufactured products has improved the position gj wi 
the Australian farmer and of the Yorkshire spinning and mies, 
district, which has, on the whole, enjoyed generally a pros Mig 
year, and fully expects a still better record for the year ea ae 
it has just entered. _ 

There have also been certain indications of reviy 
building. On the other hand, our shipping industry, 
been at all times the pride of the country and an impo 
guard against starvation in time of war, seems to have all] Gover 
ments working against it. A year ago special attention was cali. 
in the speech from the chair, to the unfair competition with yj; 
British shipping had to contend, and to the importance Of thy 
contribution that it used to make, in times of active trade, to oy 
“invisible” exports, and to its claim for receiving consideratig 
from the National Government, similar to that granted to oth 
industries. 
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TROUBLES OF THE SHIPPING INDUSTRY, 


The position of our shipping continues to give much 
so much so that specially appointed committees of its varigy 
sections have examined it from their different angles, and ub. 
lished reports, and the whole subject has been debated in the 
House of Commons and discussed at length in the Press, The ty) 
chief difficulties from which the British shipping industry gufjey 
are the decline in world trade, and the artificial encouragement 
given by other countries to their merchant navies, in the form g 
subsidies and other devices which are estimated to cost the tay, 
payers, of those nations that indulge in this form of expenditun 
an aggregate of £30,000,000 a year. With spoon-fed competitia, 
on this scale to face, at a time when world commerce has showny & 
serious decline, it is small wonder that British shipowners shou 
call on our Government to take measures for its preservation, 
especially as it can claim that many of the actions of the Govem 
ment in support of other industries have been harmful to it, 

As regards agriculture, I think it may be said that the industy 
is passing largely through a ‘transitional stage. Much is expecta 
from the Wheat Quota Act and the Agricultural Marketing Acts 
Indeed, already there is evidence which goes to justify the efforts 
of the Ministry in connexion with the operation of the Wheat 
Quota Act. It is too early yet to speak of the Marketing Acts, 

It is, however, to be hoped that the efforts of the Ministry jx 
the great organization which has been established will secun 
prosperity for an industry which has suffered so severely for many 
years past. We all wish to acknowledge with gratitude the interes P 
the Ministry of Agriculture is showing in the problems of ow 
farmers, which. for so long have caused great concern to the — 
country generally. 

In conclusion, we may say that the second century of the bank 
has opened under auspices that are obscured by difficulties abroad, 
but brightened by greater confidence in our own country. 

You may rely on the most strenuous efforts on the part of your 
directors, and of all our staff, to do all that they can to promote 
our country’s recovery in so far as it can be assisted by banking 
efficiency. With this determination, and in the confident beliet 
that better times are ahead, I beg to move: ‘“* That the report and 
accounts as presented be received and adopted.” 

Mr. Francis A. Johnston (deputy chairman) seconded the motion, 
and the Chairman having replied to shareholders’ remarks, it wa 
carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then proposed the re-election of Mr. Charles Cave 
Cave, Mr. Charles Gipps Hamilton, Sir William Barclay Peat, 
C.V.O., and Mr. Eustace Abel Smith as directors. 

Mr. F. A. Johnston seconded the motion and it was unanimously 
adopted. q 

On the proposition of Mr. Dudley H. Illingworth, seconded by 
Mr. H. Carron Scrimgeour, Sir Nicholas Edwin Waterhouse, K:BE 
(of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co.), and Sir William Henry Peat, 
K.B.E. (of Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.), were reappointed 
auditors for the current year. 

Mr. Theodore Goddard moved a vote Of thanks to the director, 
general managers, branch managers, and other officers of the bank 
for their efficient management and services. In doing so he et 
pressed, on behalf of the shareholders, profound regret that ill-health 
had caused the retirement of Sir Harry Goschen from the chairma 
ship. They all weleomed the appointment of Mr. Colin Campbell 
to that position, and were also glad to feel that the bank woul 
retain the wise and sagacious services of Sir Alfred Lewis, on his 
relinquishing the chief general managership, as one of their deputy 
chairmen. 

Mr. John Cadogan seconded the vote, which was cordially passe, 
and Sir Alfred Lewis acknowledged the compliment. ee 
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EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 


An extraordinary general meeting was then held for the purpos 
of passing a special resolution (of which due notice had been givet) 
altering the provisions of Articles 52 and 90 of the articles d 
association of the bank. The special resolution was formally 


moved by the Chairman, seconded by Mr. E. T. Hargraves, and 

unanimously agreed to. 4 
A hearty vote of thanks to Mr, Colin Campbell for presiding © 

concluded the proceedings, q 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 212.) 


yolution which characterizes our people. From our 
© fortunes we have imbibed knowledge ;_ when ‘going 
through the vale of misery we have used it for a well.’ ” 


STATE INTERFERENCE. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Pease had also something to say with 
regard to the dangers of State interference with business. 
It was not, however, that he took any extreme or anti- 
Socialist view of the matter. On the contrary, he freely 
admitted that there was something to be said for a 
deliberate planning in industrial and financial affairs, 
though less for a too arbitrary interference. We have 
been passing through conditions when it was probably 
necessary for some comprehensive policy and conscious 
planning to be adopted, while the possible necessity 
for some motive force to start industrial operations, 
supplied and directed by the Government in times 
like the present, when much of our industrial machinery 
is out of gear, was also frankly recognized by Mr. 
Pease. The danger, however, is of these interferences 
becoming chronic and proceeding too far, and the ten- 
dency is undoubtedly one which, as the Chairman of 
Lloyds Bank said, must be carefully watched. “Ido not 
believe,” he said, “that any Government or any bureau- 
eracy is capable of shouldering the heavy responsibility of 
saying how the industries of a nation should be run, or 
that those industries can be active and prosperous when 
confined in a strait-jacket designed not by those who 
have to wear it, but by theorists who think they have a 
genius for planning other people’s clothes.” 

A New Bank For Inpustry ? 

Nor was Mr. Pease unmindful of the responsibility of 
bankers towards industry, though, of course, he fully 
realizes that the responsibility of bankers to depositors 
for keeping absolutely liquid assets renders the financing 
of certain industrial projects by long credits a practice 
inconsistent with sound banking. <A year ago, however, 
Mr. Pease referred not only to the desirability but 
also to the probability of some new industrial banking 
institution being formed to give such aid to desirable 
industrial projects, an institution in which bankers might 
take some practical financial interest. Last week he 
expressed some disappointment that the movement in 
the direction indicated had been so slow, remarking that 
while the matter was one in which bankers should not 
themselves take a direct management interest, they 
could nevertheless render an organization of the kind 
contemplated considerable help by introducing customers 
anxious to obtain advances of a non-banking character. 
“I have no doubt,” said Mr. Pease, “they would be 
willing to assist sympathetically in this way.” 


NATIONALIZED BANKING. 

We are hearing a little less at the moment of the 
subject of nationalizing the banks, although the item 
apparently still occupies a foremost place in the Socialist 
propaganda. Mr. Beaumont Pease’s allusion to the 
matter was brief, practical and philosophical. If, said 
he, it were the wish of the people of this country that the 
State should look after the business of banking, the 
change, no doubt, would be carried out, “ but it is my 
belief that no suggestion could be much more unpopular.” 
He then went on to maintain that bankers were the 
guardian of the cash resources of the people, and the 
handmaid, not the dictator, of industry. “There is no 
suggestion,” he added, “that we have failed in the first 
of these functions, and I certainly am of opinion that the 
people have no wish to see their savings taken out of our 
safe keeping and transferred to any Government, of 
whatever Party, to be used for political aims, while, on 
the other hand, industry and the public generally not un- 
naturally fear that if the State attempts to usurp the 
secondary function, it will soon cease to be a helpful 
handmaid to industry and end by becoming its dictator, 
with unhappy results for all.” 

In these brief words Mr. Beaumont Pease very well 
expressed the views not merely of bankers but of that 
vast section of the community—the banks’ depositors and 
customers, Artruur W. Kippy. 


(For Financial Notes see page 216.) 














TO 


BUSINESS 
MEN 


It is possible to arrange your 
finances so that when you retire 
you will be certain of 


A PENSION OF £500 A YEAR OR 
A LARGE LUMP SUM PAYMENT 


Here is one example of hundreds which could be given. 
For the annual payment quoted you have the advantage 
of a substantial immediate death cover with the sum 
assured doubled if death is caused by accident. 


EXAMPLE FOR A MAN AGED 40 
NEXT BIRTHDAY * 
INITIAL SUM ASSURED £3,000 increas- 
ing every year by £90—until age 65. 
There is then the choice between an 
annuity of £502 . 5s. a year or a lump sum 
payment of £5,250. 
THE COST would be £159 8s. 6d. per 
annum, which would be reduced to 
£139 10s. Od. if current income tax rebate 
is allowed. 
This means a PROFIT of £1,762 10s. Od. 
on an investment of £3,487 10s. Od. over 
a period of 25 years, and the life has been 
covered the whole time. 


* Quotations can be given for other ages and amounts. 


OBTAIN FULL PARTICULARS FROM THE 
COMPANY'S LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE, OR 
FILL IN AND FORWARD THIS COUPON. 





To THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. | 


LEASE send me particulars of your Guaranteed Income 











Policy which will secure me £..........004+- a year for life at 
MEGisacsccsasaeess or provision for my dependants in the event 
of earlier death. My age next birthday is........... ° 
NAME ...cccccccccrcsscesscccsscecscseecs 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 
ADDRESS 
sei tnt nonpoint ecteeitecnstiaaars a sadaainioriie Base 
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at age 65, or at death if 
£ 1] O00 earlier, can be provided by 


payment of 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 = i ee 
£41 a an ig ae 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. 4 No Commission. 








WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 


“We are definitely of the opinion that investment on the lines 
indicated is investment along the lines of maximum probability, 
first, of safety and preservation of capital, and, secondly, of 
considerable capital increase.” 


BARCLAYS BANK 


| LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 














TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£400,000,000 


The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two. centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and_ probably 
before, the business was being § con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 
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OVER 2,080 


| Branches in England and Wales. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES, 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 

| Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 

Barclays Bank, S.A.L., 

Barclays Bank (Canada), 

Barclays Trust Company of Canada, 

The British Linen Bank, 

The Urion Bank of Manchester, Limited. 
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Financial Notes 


GoD AT £7 PER -OUNCE. 
INTEREST in the stock markets during the past Week | 
mainly centred in Gold Mining shares, where there haye "sg 
further excited movements owing to the rise in the Drie 
of gold to the record figure of £7 per ounce. his MO™-cinen 
has, of course, been directly due to the action of resident 
Roosevelt in fixing $35 per ounce for gold as the price whic 
the United States was prepared to pay for gold from all countries 
As a result, there has been a mad scramble to purchase “li 
and send it to the United States, and a very big profit on ex 
change has been secured. Heavy withdrawals have taken 
place from the Bank of France, and even hoarded gold held 
on foreign account has come out of its hiding place and has 
been shipped to the United States. Considering that tha 
country already holds gold to the extent of  aboy 
£1,600,000,000, it would certainly seem to be a cage ¢ 
* sending coals to Newcastle,” and for the moment at gj 
events Mr. Roosevelt's experiment has introduced yet a furthe 
disturbing influence into the world’s markets, the outcon, 
of which it is impossible yet to see. 
* * * * 








Sir Atrrep Lewis. 

Following immediately upon the tribute paid to Sir Hany 
Goschen in the course of his speech to shareholders of the 
National Provincial Bank, Mr. Colin Campbell made the 
interesting announcement that the Chief General Manager, 
Sir Alfred Lewis, after many years of active management, 
had desired to be released from his arduous duties, Sj 
Alfred has, of course, for some years been a director as wel 
as the Chief General Manager of the Bank, and Mr, Campbel 
explained to the shareholders that the directors now proposed 
to appoint him a Deputy Chairman, thereby retaining for 
the bank the benefit of his exceptional judgement and great 
experience. ‘The responsibilities that fall on a Gener 
Manager, said Mr, Campbell, ‘are always heavy, but | 
venture to think no one has ever carried the burden of this 
office through more diflicult times than Sir Alfred or cone 
through them more successfully.” 

* * * * 
A. DISTINGUISHED CAREER, 

Sir Alfred Lewis’s career has, indeed, been a distinguished 
one. Beginning as a Junior in the old Birminghan 
Midland Bank (now the Midland Bank) he held his first 
managerial position at the early age of 28. _ In 1910 he became 
General Manager of the Bradford District Bank, subsequently 
joining the Board of that institution, It was on the occasion 
of the amalgamation of that bank with the National Provincial 
that Sir Alfred became a Joint General Manager of the latter 
bank, and shortly afterwards became the Chief General 
Manager, an appointment followed a few years later by his 
election to the Board. Thus from the lowest ranks in the 
banking profession Sir Alfred has now risen to the high 
position of a Deputy Chairman of one of the leading banks 
of the country. Like his brother, Mr. Hugh Lewis, who 
has achieved distinction in the Insurance world, Sir Alfred 
Lewis has extended his activities beyond the daily routin 
connected with bank management. He has always taken 
keen interest in all matters pertaining to the financial and 
economic life of the country, and it was in recognition of 
public services and aid given to the National War Saving 
Movement in Bradford that he received in 1921 the honour 


of Knighthood. He is a member of the Economic Committee F 


of Leeds University and of the British Government Economic 
Advisory Council. 
% * * 


AN ImportTANT PRINCIPLE. 

Quite apart, however, from the special circumstances which 
have led the directors of the National Provincial Bank t 
appoint Sir Alfred Lewis as a Joint Deputy Chairman, 
I am inclined to attach some importance to the appoitt- 
ment as being in conformity with a principle whieh 
I am glad to think is being increasingly recognized, 
namely, the desirability of increasing the power of banking 
experts on the Boards of the banks. ‘Time was, and nots? 
very long ago, when the promotion of the Bank Manager t0 
a position on the Board was almost unheard of. Such. 
however, I am glad to think, is not the case today. The 
late Sir Edward Holden and the late Mr. John Rae were oi 
the Boards of the Midland and Westminster Banks respec: 
tively, while at the present time Mr. Frederick Hyde of the 
Midland Bank is also on the Board of that institution, Mr. 
Henry Bell is on the Board of Lloyds Bank, and many other 
practical bankers, who have had experience of management, 
are now numbered among the directors of our leading banking 
institutions. Mr. EK. Cornwall, who for some years has been 
the Senior Joint General Manager, is now made Chief Genera! 


Manager of the National Provincial Bank, an appointment © 


which has given general satisfaction in the City. [ 
A, W. &. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 





REVIEW OF THE PAST YEAR’S BUSINESS 





MR. 


Tar seventy-sixth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders 
was held on Friday, February 2nd, at Southern House, Cannon 
strest, London. rm . 

Mr. J. Beaumont Pease (( hairman of the Baxk) presided, and 
in the course of his speech said ; ; ; 

The total of our balance sheet standing at the figure of 
£432,000,000 is, roughly, £7,000,000 lower than last year. On the 
assets side of the balance sheet our cash is very nearly at the same 

re as before, and owing to the fact, which we-have just noticed, 
that our deposits have decreased in amount, our percentage of cash 
to deposits has increased from 10.5 per cent. to 10.8 per cent. Our 
money at call and short notice and our balances with banks abroad 
have both decreased slightly, while our Bills have decreased | by 
nearly £20,000,000.| These two items, money at call and bills, 
have been most disappointing in their earning capacity. The 
average rate which we received last year for our money at call was 
only £1 Os. 3d. per cent., whereas the rate in 1932 was more than 
double this figure. In the case of bills the position was even less 
remunerative, the average rate of discount for Treasury bills being 
only 12s. 6d. per cent. compared with £1 13s. ld. in 1932. In order 
therefore to increase our profit-earning powers, we were forced, in 
the absence of greater demands for loans, to put more of our 
resources into investments. 

INVESTMENTS, 

This is the next item on the balance sheet, and you will see the 
amount under this heading is very nearly £100,000,000 and 
represents 27.3 per cent. of our deposits. I cannot pretend that 
this is a tendency which I welcome. Instead of carrying on a 
business which used to be in character three-quarters banking, as 
exemplified in the amount of our commercial bills and loan figures, 
and less than a quarter investment, it is now more investment than 
banking, in spite of our efforts and wishes to the contrary, if you 
treat Treasury bills as a short term investment. As trade improves 
and there is a greater demand for loans, this tendency will gradually 
lessen and our investments will decrease and our advances will 
increase. In the process, as our investments are being realized 
and turned into advances, there may be a tendency for our invest- 
ments to fall in value, and it is obvious that with a holding of 
£100,000,000 of investments even a small drop in their value will 
involve a heavy depreciation which will have to be met in our 
balance sheet, if only for temporary purposes. 

To be prepared therefore, for any such eventuality, we have 
taken care to hold a largely preponderating amount of short term 
redeemable investments, so that if any such depreciation does 
occur it will be only of a temporary character, and we shall be assured 
of realizing their par value eventually when they mature. In order 
still further to safeguard the position we have, as you know, a large 
fund, apart from our ordinary contingency account, in our internal 
funds, built up partly by the transfer in 1931 of £2,500,000 (of 
which we replaced £500,000. last year) from our published reserve, 
and partly from the sale of investments which during recent years 
we have effected at a profit. 

I may repeat the assurance which I gave you last year, that the 
whole of the amount which we transferred from our publie reserve 
is still free and has been increased during the course of the year. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES. 

Our investments in subsidiary companies show an increase, 
owing to the improvement in the market value of our holding 
in the Bank of London and South America Limited. We have 
entered this at a figure representing £4 7s. 6d. a share, the price 
at the end of the year. Since that date the market quotation has 
still further improved. 

I understand that the alteration in price has given rise to some 
misunderstanding, and would on the face of it appear to be ineon- 
sistent with the generally accepted idea that bankers do not. write 
up the book value of their investments. This view as to our pro- 
cedure is correct. We neither write up nor write down the book 
value of our investments, unless any one proves definitely bad 
and is written off altogether. In the ordinary way we do not 
disturb the entry in our Investment Ledger, but if it depreciates 
in value we put up an investment reserve against it to cover the 
depreciation, and the net figure appears in the Balance Sheet. 
When the investment recovers in value the entry in our Investment 
Ledger remains the same, but the investment reserve which had 
been previously created becomes free for other purposes. These 
book entries have no effect upon our Profit and Loss Account in 
any way. 

Our investment in the National Bank of Scotland Limited shows 
& small increase in its assets value owing to a further addition to 
their Reserves, Our holding in Lloyds and National Provincial 
Foreign Bank Limited is at the same figure as last year. 

3 THE ADVANCES, 

W € now come to our Advances, which at £133,000,000 represents 
& fall of £8,000,000 as compared with the previous year and 
amounts to 36.5 per cent. only of our deposits. In normal times 
we are accustomed to a very. much larger proportion than this 
figure, and while present conditions prevail the effect upon our 
profits must be unfavourable. The reason for the smaller figure 
under the heading of Loans and Advances is twofold. Firstly, 
the demands of trade are less, and, secondly, the ranks of those 





J. BEAUMONT PEASE ON THE IMPROVED OUTLOOK 


competing in the loan business have been enlarged and many 
financial houses, who usually confine themselves to investment 
or merchant banking business, have entered the field generally 
associated with the granting of loans of a purely Joint Stock banking 
character. 

You may think that this renders less urgent the desirability for 
the projected formation of an industrial mortgage company, to 
which I referred last year. Nevertheless I am disappointed that 
the movement in that direction has been so slow. It does not 
appear to me to be a matter in which bankers should themselves 
take a direct management interest, as any such action could be 
misinterpreted, but they could render any organization of the 
kind contemplated considerable help by introducing customers who 
are anxious to obtain advances of a non-banking character. I have 
no doubt they would be willing to assist sympathetically in this way. 

Before concluding my comments on our advances I should like 
shortly to refer to the analysis of overdrafts which we teke out 
every year. There are slight increases under the headings, Building 
Trades, Cotton, Wool, Timber, Corn (imported) and Stockbrokers. 
In nearly. every other category there are decreases. - It may be 
interesting again to point out that the average overdraft comes 
to just over £700, and in some categories it is as low as £400—an 
interesting commentary on the oft repeated statement that banks 
give little consideration to the requirements of “ the small men ” 
in business, 

Prorir AND Loss AccounT. 

In discussing our Report and Balance Sheet, the item which 
possibly is of special interest to Shareholders isthe Profit and Loss 
Account to which I will now refer. Our net profit, “‘ after charging 
Rebate and Income Tax, provision having been made for all Bad 
and Doubtful Debts and for Contingencies out of the profits of 
the year,” is £1,438,822 4s. 5d. This is £111,000 less than it was 
last year, and thus on the face of it compares unfavourably with 
the majority of our competitors. We could, it is obvious, have 
shown an increase in our profits if we had so desired. It would 
have been perfectly legitimate to have charged some of our bad 
debts to our Contingency Reserve. If we had done so we would 
have had a larger balance than £100,000 to put back to Contingency 
Account, but we did not see that any good purpose would be 
served by taking sums out of this account merely to put them back 
again, and we preferred therefore to follow our more usual practice 
of debiting all our bad debts of the year to the Profit and Loss of 
the year. 

I want to make this point abundantly clear, as Shareholders who 
only look at the figure of our declared profits may be inclined to 
think our showing is not really as good as it is, and I have even 
heard it suggested that the reason why we did not debit our bad 
debts to Contingency Account might have been because it was too 
denuded to bear them. This, of course, is a travesty of reasoning. 
Our internal reserves are abundantly strong, but in these abnormal 
times we prefer to keep them so, and even to increase them, by 
following the conservative course of debiting everything we properly 
can to profits. 

You will agree with me, I feel sure, that the Balance Sheet shows 
that our Bank is in a thoroughly sound position and continues to 
prosper, 

TRADE PROBLEMS. 

I described last year as a year of preparation, and we are still 
in the preparatory stage. The problems which confronted us in 
1932 are still largely unsolved. Our trade and the trade of tho 
world is still at a comparatively low ebb, and the amount of un- 
employment is still lamentably large. International Conferences, 
which at this time last year we hoped might throw some light on 
the darkness of the world’s confused position, and point some way 
of escape from the tangled mass of conflicting opinions and for- 
midable obstacles with which we were surrounded, have come and 
gone and left us little the wiser. Economie theories are still being 
bandied from one expert to another, while struggling trace is still 
groping to find a practical way past the same old obstacles. 

On one side of the world old experiments are being tried out 
afresh as if they were new discoveries, with renewed hopes and on 
a vaster scale than ever before, while other Continents look on with 
sympathy, but unable yet to be convinced that the outcome will 
attain the measure of success hoped for, and with some bewilderment 
at the contradictory nature of the methods employed anc with 
some anxiety as to the possible repercussion of these experiments 
on themselves. 

I do not suppose you would wish me to try, even if IT could, to 
weight the merits or demerits of inflation or other monetary policies ; 
to apportion the blame between over-production and under-con- 
sumption; to judge between the desirability of letting economic 
forees have free play, or alternatively of determining the exact 
bounds which should be imposed on artificial interference. It is 
not characteristic of this country to theorize overmuch, or to be 
attracted by startling experiments, and yet we have some facility 
without these things slowly but in a practical way to make progress, 

AN IMPROVED PosiTION. 

We did nothing last year or in the recent years of crisis which 

could be called spectacular, but the improvement in our position 
(Continued on page 218.) 
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compares favourably with that of any other nation. When our 
party system of government was bringing us to a state of insol- 
vency, instead of a revolution taking place and a dictator being 
appointed, we constitutionally elected a National Government and 
balanced our Budget. When we were driven off the gold standard, 
in spite of our efforts to maintain it, we did not try to invent a new 
anchor to our currency, but we took measures to prevent as far as 
possible fluctuations in the value of the pound sterling. 

Our Free Trade system perforce gave place to a measure of Pro- 
tection, but on the other hand we realized the elementary fact that 
what was stopping the mutual flow of goods between nations was 
the growing spirit of nationalism, which, by every kind of obstacle 
of tariffs, exchange restrictions, and quotas, was blocking the 
stream, and we endeavoured to clear the channel by bilateral 
agreements with different countries and to remove as many of 
those obstacles as we could. 

In social matters, too, by a gradual but vast redistribution of 
wealth by means of heavy taxation, and by great sacrifices on all 
sides, we have without the aid of any revolutionary means procured 
a higher standard of comfort, clothing, cleanliness and education 
than has ever before been enjoyed by the general mass of the 
people, while the hardships and terror of unemployment, serious 
though this still is, have been mitigated to an extent unknown in 
other countries. 





State INTERFERENCE IN INDUSTRY. 

But there is one aspect of these changes which may concern us 
very closely as bankers, both directly and indirectly, and appears 
likely to be increasingly evident in industrial affairs. Whether we 
wholly approve of it or not, whether we are more aware of its 
advantages or of its dangers, it must attract the attention of all 
thoughtful men. Evidence of a deliberate planning in industrial 
and financial affairs, and of an arbitrary interference in these 
matters, accompanied by a large measure of restriction of individual 
liberty, has been a feature of recent years in many other countries 
besides our own. In the sphere of electricity, in traffic and trans- 
port matters, in broadcasting, in coal mining and agriculture, and in 
forestry operations, we have seen the formation of statutory 
boards, and witnessed attempts to regulate prices, to eliminate 
competition and redundant services, to control output and create 
monopolies, or compel amalgamations. Some steps in these 
directions were inevitable. 

In our present state of disequilibrium between production and 
consumption, and even more perhaps between one productive 
industry and another, it is necessary that some comprehensive 
policy and conscious planning should be adopted. Possibly also 
it is necessary that some motive force to start such operations 
should be supplied and directed by the Government in times like 
the present, when so much of our industrial machinery is out of 
gear, but I do not believe that any Government or any bureaucracy 
is capable of shouldering the heavy responsibility of saying how 
the industries of a nation should be run, or that those industries 
can be active and prosperous when confined in a strait-jacket 
designed not by those who have to wear it but by theorists who 
think they have a genius for planning other people’s clothes. 

SuccessruL PLANNING WITHIN INDUSTRY. 

The tendency must be carefully watched and no doubt will be 
increasingly criticized. I see one commentator sarcastically 
remarks that the control of industry as advocated by some en- 
thusiasts ‘‘ would involve a bureaucracy so great that it might 
indeed go far in solving the problem of unemployment!” Doubt- 
less the question will be solved on the lines of compromise, so beloved 
of Englishmen, and in accordance with the aspirations of the 
Minister of Transport that “ the relationship we have to find lies 
somewhere between the complete non-interference of the last 
century and the complete interference of the Socialistic State.” 
Notable examples of successful planning within the industry itself 
are to be found in the National Shipbuilders’ Security, Ltd., formed 
by shipbuilders in 1930 to buy up and close down redundant ship- 
yards, and in a similar scheme in the wool-combing industry, while 
attempts on similar lines are being made in iron and steel circles 
as well as in the cotton industry. A form of assistance by the 
Government, to which no one can take exception, is the creation of 
the Research Board which has done such good work in discovering 
means of saving millions of pounds to industry. 

But after all, when we get down to fundamentals, what is it that 
we require ? Trade consists of the exchange of goods within the 
country and throughout the world. Every man is a seller as well 
as a buyer, and his power to consume is provided by his power to 
produce. If he cannot sell, neither can he buy. Therefore, if we 
remove the obstacles which prevent his selling, he will be enabled 
once more to buy. I do not myself believe that the obstacles 
against his doing so are primarily of a monetary nature. They 
appear to be much more obvious and are the direct growth from 
the increasing tendency to nationalism which has spread throughout 
all countries. It is against this tendency, in my opinion, that 
our energies ought to be chiefly directed if we wish to give trade 
a chance. 

I now bog to move: “ That the Report just taken as read be 
received and adopted, and that, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Directors therein, a dividend be declared for the 
half-year ended December 31st last on the paid-up Capital of the 
Company at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum on the ‘ A’ Shares, 
and at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the ‘ B’ Shares, payable, 
less Income Tax, on and after February 3rd, 1934.” 

The resolution was seconded by Sir Austin EK. Harris, K.B.E., | 
the Deputy Chairman, and carried unanimously. 
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By XANTHIPPE. 

[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be o 
Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and shoy); 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No enve 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 
will be published in our neat tel 
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36 
ACROSS 5 rev. Bishop or saw might go 
2. His friends were easily with it. 
amused. 6 rev. In Scotland. 
12. Should not be a feminine 7. Produced a famous Re. 
adornment. port with Turner. 
13. By ’Ugo ? 8. Irish islands. 
15 rev. Exclamation in a 9. S 8. 
sailor, in the O.T. 10. Were I there, it would be 
16. Famous’ Victorian  jour- empty. 
nalist. 11. French name for a pro. 
17 rev. Casca-made. minent British politician? 
18. Cab mile. (anag.). 14 rev. Anearly hero of cricket, 
20 rev. Offered his daughter 17. Subject of a Calverley ode, 
as prize in a puzzle com- 19 rev. With in, in a new 
petition. Empire. 
21. A little court. 23. Dutch master. 
22. The chronicler of Troy has 24, Expect — a Christmas 
left the Roman motto. visitant ? ; 
23. A kind of gentility. 25. A Blue sine-qua-non. 
26. In Surrey. 27. Responsible for some fine 
28, 9 rev. Plum’s function to architecture, if nomen 


give this ? clature be correct. 
29 rev. Not the hero of certain $31. The producers did Puffs 
Conservative journals. tragedy. 
30 rev. Conciliate a river trans- 33. ‘Fry me!” or “ Fritter 
port authority before an my wig !”’ would do just as 
old dainty. well. 
32. Hardly the real thing. 
34. Transatlantic Italian. 


: SOLUTION TO 
35. A capital. 


CROSSWORD NO. 71 


36. An afterthought begins 

2 dn. 
DOWN 

1. An inefficient duellist, sug- 
gests cheap land. 

2. Not to be found in the 
modern band. 

3. They liked to shout about 
their deity. 

4. Part turned up with a 


thousand in it. 


No. 71 NOTES. a 
Across.—1, David Copperfield. 38, Honorificabilitudinitatibus (Love's Labour's Los) 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 71 is Lieut.-Colonel Whitton, 
* Cassilla,’? West Byfleet, Surrey. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


: Vouchers sent 


14% for 26: and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPEC 


only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


TATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





atic 
PERSONAL 








2R IN JERUSALEM.—Select Private Party 
asTER, March i2th. Kgypt, Palestine, Syria; first 
"ss and escorted throughout ; overland route.—Write 
fr LESLIE Lina Chalkwell Towers, Westclitf-on-Sea. 








LOWER DECORATION.—Constance Spry is holding 
day and evening classes in all branches of floristry. 
—Apply SECRETARY, 4 Burlington Gardens, W.1. (Reg. 
97583.) 
ee _ 
EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
‘the promotion of international friendship are 
jnvited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
cower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 
organization. 








———- 
0 RELATIVES. 


Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9$ miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions. —GROSVENOR HOUSE NURSING HoME, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495, 














APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





ERIOT - WATT COLLEGE, EDINBURGH 
DEPARTMENT OF PRINTING, 


The Governors invite applications from persons with 
wuitable education, technical training, and teaching and 
practical experience in the Printing Industry for the 
post of Head of the Department of Printing in the 
College. An all-round acquaintance with printing 
processes is essential, and in particular a comprehensive 
nowledge of types and typography. Day and Evening 
courses of study are conducted in the Department. 
Salary £600 by annual increments of £25 to £750 (at 
present subject to deduction of 7} per cent.). Par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the Principal at the 
College, with whom applications must be lodged by 
Monday, March Sth, 1934. 


From 37 Gns 





J. CAMERON SMAIL, O.B.E., 
Principal. May 26 and 
HE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. BLUE 


Applications are invited for the post of Warden of 
the Klis Llwyd Jones Hall of Residence for Women 
Students. Stipend £170 to £200 per annum according 
to qualifications, together with board and residence, 
Duties to commence September 29th, 1934. Last date 
for application FEBRUARY 28TH. Further particulars 
may be obtained trom the REGISTRAR, 


Head Office: 40 St. Mary 





APRIL 
CRUISE 


TO MOROCCO, ALGERIA, 
LIBIA, ITALY, SPAIN, ETC: 


On the World’s most delightful cruising liner 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


From Southampton visiting CASABLANCA, 
GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, MALTA, TRIPOLI, 
NAPLES, MALAGA, CORUNNA. 


Other Mediterranean Cruises sail on May 5, 


STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 


Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford 
Paris and all Principal Agents 


[y*t¥eseree oF BRISTOL, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP FOR FACULTY 
OF ARTS, 


An EXAMINATION fora T. H. GREEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP value £106 per annum will be held 
in the University on May 8rd and 4th, 1934. Further 
particulars may be obtained on application to the 
undersigned, 





WINIFRED SHAPLAND, 
Secretary and Registrar, 





a 


SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 








"Peace TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 


WOMEN (POST-GRADUATE). 
RECOGNIZED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


Principal—Miss H. Dent, M.A. 

A residential college providing a year’s professional 
training in preparation for the Cambridge University 
Certificate in Education. Students are eligible for 
grants. Admission in January and September. For 
particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





| pyre 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3351/2. 
L.C.S., Consular, F.0., Home Civil, Tax Inspector. 
41 Candidates who studied at Davies’s were offered ap- 
pointments in 1933. 
CANDIDATES MAY JOIN AT ANY TIME. 





RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK, 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Studentsa (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Course 
arranged to suit necds of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PkESTON, Principal. 


June 15 —_ 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ARROGATE COLLEGE, Yorkshire. 
Chairman: The Right Hon. the Lorp GIsBoROUGH. 
TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in value 
from £100 to £30, are available for admission to the 
School in May or September, 1934. Latest date for 
returning entrance forms—FEBRUARY 12th. Full 
particulars may be obtained from the HBaD-MISTRESs’'s 
SECRETARY. 











Axe, London, E.C.3, 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office; 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital... ii <a “as wa ‘ils £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund so aie oa ine ‘itt ware £2,475,000 
Curreney Reserve ... wre ae ey pane oa £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
flescription is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE HANDKERCHIEF 


that brings comfort and relief to sufferers from 
COMMON COLD, NASAL CATARRH, OR INFLUENZA. 


‘“TOINOCO SILKY FIBRE” — the original brand 


of Aseptic Handkerchiefs, soft, silky and absorbent, Medicated, but odourless. 

A Busy woman writer states: —“ I would as soon think of travelling without 

a few of your ‘ Toinoco’ Handkerchiefs as travelling without a toothbrush.” 
50 for 2/-; 500 for 18/- at chemists’ stores, or 


The Toinoco Handkerchief Co., Ltd., 55 Hatton Garden, E.C.1. 








Throat 
Sore ? 


You need 


lenburys 


iki Com PAST ILLES 


Your Chemist 
stocks them 
4d. per oz. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000), Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 


which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 








THEATRE’ 





ROYALTY THEATRE, Dean Street, W. 1. (Ger, 7331-2.) 





In Tins 
2-ozs. 84. 4-ozs. 1/3 








Evenings 8.30. Mats., Thurs. and Sat., 2.30. 
NORMAN MACDERMOTT presents WITHIN THE GATES, 
by SEAN O’CASEY. 
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Prepaid Classified Advettisements—Conr, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES—Cont. 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. 

éndividual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 





Public School on 





EK BK N 8s Ww a) Oo Dd 
HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Se., F.B.A. 

Delightfully situated. 420 acres. Fully equipped 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 
Bath. Gymnasium. School Chapel. Preparation for all 
Public Kxaminations. Entrance and Leaving Scholar- 
ships. Kasy access London. 

Prospeotus on application to the TEAD-MISTRESS, 


PUBLIC 





( UEE _’ 8 COLLEGE, LONDON, W.1 (Founded 1848) 
provides a General EB ducation for girls of all ages. 
Students 
Science 
G. KE, 


Domestic 
Miss 
1. 


prepared for all examinations, 
and Secretarial Departments.—Principal, 
HoLioway, B.A., 43/47 Harley Street, W 


St DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON, 
& SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church) ; 
recognized by Board of Education; warm climate; sea 
bathing: good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 
£75, Day Scholars, £10.--Apply SISTER SUPERIOR, 





HE 





DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 
Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss LucRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 





BOYS’ SC HOOLS } AND col 4 EG ES 
YLIFTON COLLEGE, 
Che following Scholarships and Exhibitions will be 


awarded in 1934: 
1. About ten Scholarships of which Three will be of 
the valine of £100 a year, Others of £80, £60 and £40 


a year 
2. Uxhibitions of £25 a year. 
3. One Music Scholarship of £70 a year, with free 


tuition in Music. 
4. The Cowley Scholarship of £50 a year for the sons 
of Old Cliftonians 
5. Preparatory School Scholarship of £25 a year, 
Candidates must be under fourteen on June Ist, 
Particulars trom the SECRETARY and BURSAR. 


1934, 


EIGHTON 





PARK 


sc HOOL, 


READING, 


4 

aiIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 50-80 guineas; ex- 
amination in March. Leighton Park is a Quaker Public 
Sehool. Special stress is laid on physical training, social 
and international interests and Scouting. 
exceptional equipment tor the right use of leisure time. 
No O.T4 Apply to the Head-Master, KE. B. CAasthr, 
M.A., Oxon. 


Git EDWARD'S SCHOOL, A Scholarship Examina- 
K) tion will be held on June Sth, 6th and 7th, 1934, 
Senolarships are two each of £100, £70, £50, and severat 
Exnibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 may 
= be awarded if candidates do not show sufficient merit. 
Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist. There are also 
Bursaries of £30 for sons of Clergy and Close Exhibitions 
of £25 tor sons of Officers of the Reyal Navy and Royal 
Marines, active and retired.—Further information ob- 
tained from the BuRSAR, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 








i: NINIAN’S SCHOOL, MOFFAT, 
Ne ensnieetinssiei 

Preparatory School for Boys, with excellent scholar- 
and health record. The School is homelike and 
not too Jarge, and classes are small, so that pupils get 
individual attention. Entire charge of boys can be 
taken, including holidays, if required. School Chapel, 
Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, Two Sports Fields, 
Rugby, Cricket, Good Golf and Fishing. Fees Moderate, 
A Few Vacancies for Pupils. 


FOUNDED 1879. 


ships 





NONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination 
on June 5th to sth, 1934. Entries close May 19th, 

The following will be offered. For boys under 14 
Ist, 1934, two New Judd Scholarships of £100 
two New Judd Scholarships of £80 p.a. each, 
or six Foundation Scholarships entitling the 
Tuition Fee, 


134 
on June 

p.a. each, 
and five 

holder to exemption from payment of the 
£20 to £30 pa. For boys under 15 on June Ist, 1934, 
the Judd Scholarship of £40 p.a. The total fees for a 
boarder at the school are £141 15s. p.a.—For particulars 
apply to the SECRETARY To THE Jikap-MasteER, The 
School House, Tonbridge. 











CINEMA HOUSE THEATRE, 
Oxford Circus. Ger. 7149. 
The Stars of “ MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM,” 
DOROTHEA WIECK and HERTHA THIELE, 


in the Great Miracle Problem 


““ ANNA AND ELISABETH.” 


Drama, 


There is | 

















-~ 


ss. DUCHESS of ATHOLL 


SPRING 
CRUISES 


FIRST CLASS ONLY 


A magnificent ship — large, acefu 
charmingly furnished — single an 
double bedrooms, many with private 
bath or en-suite. Such things as Ball- 
room, Swimming Pool and so on—of 
course: but there's “that little extra 
the others haven't . got '—Canadian 
Pacific service . gained through vast 
experience in all corners of the globe. 
A DUCHESS OF ATHOLL Cruise, 
because of this factor, is perfect. 

6 Days 


MAR. 8 Grnise 


This magnificent cruise visits many of 
the most attractive ports and places 
around the Mediterranean including 
TANGIER, NAPLES, MONACO, 
BARCELONA and PALMA 
(MAJORCA). 


Minimum Rate: 25 Gns, 


BOOK NOW! 


FEB. 15 


From = Liverpool. days” 
visiting CADIZ 
BARC Ona. MON 
PALERMO ant PALMA 
Minimum Rate: 29 Gns. 


MAR. 29 (Easter) 


From Liverpool. 16 days’ Cruise 
visiting CEUTA, NAPLES. — ACO, 
BARCELONA and PALM 
Minimum Rate: 25 Gre. 


Call or write to-day to Cruise Defpt., 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 ¢ nae, Cross (Trafalgar Square), 
London, S.W 103 Leadenhall Street, 
London, 





etnceneens 
From 
Liverpool 





_ Cruise 


E.C.3, -* Local Agents Everywhere. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 











TTERARY Typewriting epataiaphanematin executed, 
AMSS. Is, per 1,000 words, Carbon eopy 3d, per 1,000. 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd. Westcliff-on-Sea. 


L YRICS set. to 
4. Advice free. 


NUE REGENT LITERARY 

Cambridge Graduate (B.A, honours English Lit.) 

will correct MSS., and prepare for publication. Literary 

Revision of all kinds expertly dealt with, and MSs. 

placed. Typing and Translations accurately done at 
moderate charges 








Composers MSS, 
Bricas, Leven, 


revised, 
Yorks, 


music, 
CARRINGTON 





SERVICE, 





12 Regent Street, S.W. 1. Whitehall 2265. 
VYPEWRITING.-MSS. Od... earbons 2d, 1,000 | 
words, Expert. typist Miss 3. MARTIN, 64 


Westctitf-on-Sea. | 





Glenwood Avenue, 

ie FOR PROFIT.— Make 
spare time. Send for free 

INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, 


LYN 8) a YEAR WRITING Stories, Articles. Why 

not do the same? Free ooklet shows how. 

Lonaon College of Authorship(S.1), 37 Albemarle St. W.1, 
the School with a GUARANTEE OF SUCCESS, 


a second income in | 
booklet... REGENT | 
W.R. 














MISCELL ANE ous 

] RITAIN’S BEST SEE D Cc AT ALOU K, 
den Book.’’——Free on request to Dept. 19, 
ANDER & BROWN, The Seottish Seed House 


—— | 














“My Gar- 
ALEX- 








- IKE a lady's Caress” is a shave with the BALL 

L RAZOR; something quite new; 12s. 6d. post | 
free, with 12 superfine blades.— SALOMONSEN & Co., 6 
and 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3 








a Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 


request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State, 


i 
a 


; STREET, W. 1. 


| GQ! RREYV TRUST INNS for excellent county 
|> quarters, situated in the loveliest: parts of Surrey 
| Apply for List ‘' S.,"" stating requirements, to °° SURREY 
Trust,” 53 mam 8 Street, Guildford, England 
THERI 2 to Stay in handed: THE nent 1% 

W George's Square, S.W. 1. Room and Bre akiask 

5s. a night or 30s, weekly (ove night only 5s. 61). Wie 
dinner 6s, 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 


te, 


WANTED TO PURC HASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD ax 
SILVER, Banknotes per return. Also in mitt 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, KA. 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vuteg ite), 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if ~ 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &e. to Burst 
& Co., 65 ri Bond Street (facing ce: 
London, W. ' - st 












== 


FOR THE TABLE, &ec. 


ee 


N TACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
4 is the wry gr for Bary at rs: or abroad 
In tins 23, 4d., 4s. 4d., 63. 6d., 8s » 108, 64, 
By inland post, 2s. poy 5s. x. 7. 3d., My 34., Ts, 64, 
Complete price list on request, 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD, 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 



















HOLIDAY RESORTS 





B* 





a 

T HOLIDAY IN BRITAIN.--7 Days Ron 
Victoria Hotel, Llanberis (mid lakes and monn. 
tains, First-class food and comfort ; 120 ‘eds, runnig 
water, concerts, &e.) with 6 Excursions ine’. rail agen 
of Snowdon, trip by Toy Train and motor runs throug, 
enchanting Wonderland of Wales. Easter to Tune 154), 
4 or 5 guineas, all in. Picture folder from Dept, § 
SNOWDON RAILWAY, LLANBERIS, 










HOTELS AND BOARDING 


At 


Hydro at moderate cost, 


HOUSES 


‘Rot RNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors 5 find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other advantages of 4 
Tele: 314. Lift 

ELG RAVE CLU 1. Ltd., 
BR bed and breakfast, 30s 
Road, 





















2 gns. we are partial boar 
Particulars, SECRETARY, & 
Victoria 8347. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
175 rooms all with h. & ¢, water 






Belgrave 8.W. 1. 


pr 1¢ H SPA. 
BATHS HOTEL. 


















Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators A.A. RAS 

Hid. Guide from J. T. CunLey, Manager 

Eee ROH THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melvik 
Crescent. Tems.:‘Melerest,”’ Edinburgh. Tel. 2075 





1 RNISHE D onrviet e suites and rooms fitted basins 
"Phone, quiet, light. From 2 ans. Meals opt 
Bramham Gardens, S.W. 5. 













CRANSTON LONDON HOTELS C0, 
High-class Unlicensed Hotels. 







IVANHOK, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell Street, W.C.1, 
WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C1. 






Largely patronized by Clergy and Professional Classe 
Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms 
Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast 

Attendance, and Bath —November to April —Ss. 6. 

Full ‘Tariff on _— ation 


ATLOCK. SMEDLEY (it. 
M Hydro. For healto, comfort, 
bedrooms, grounds LO acres. 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free, 












Britain's Greatest 
and pleasure, 27 
Inclusive terms from 13s 
Two Resident Physicisns 










AVES 





EFRESH you RS in English Country 






Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCTATIOS, 
TD., 
TRORGE'S HOUSE, 






P. R. H. A., Ltp., 87. ¢ 193 REGEM 





—— 





























ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT from the 
Shetlands. All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for 
you by expert native knitters, from lovely real Shetland 
wool,” Nothing else so soft, so light, so comfortable. 
The newest fasnionable styles, plain, or in famous ** Fair 
Isle” patterns. At Shetland prices, far less than shop ; 
prices.—Write for Free Illus. Booklet and Wool Colour | 
Card.--Wa. D. JOANSON, 8.368 Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 


| 
} 
' 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free "| 
| 
| 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
ree, James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland 


ACADEMY CINEMA, | 
Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 


Schnitzler’s famous Viennese Success, 


“LIEBELEI” 


with MAGDA SCHNEIDER. 
Directin MAX OPHULS. 
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find Hote! 


Tages Of 4 


——. 
tial boar 
RETARY, 9 


E BRIN} 
& ¢, Water 


A. RAS 





ted Dasins 
Is opt 


W.C1 


al Classea, 
rooms 

Breakfast 

|} —Ss, bb 


Creates 
wre, ¢ 
from 138 
hysicians 








Country 
| NNS and 
TATION 
} REGEN 


county 
Surrey 
SURREY 
iK, 19 
treakiask 
), With 


2981. | 


$$, 





c 
february 9, 
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Houses an d P rope rties 
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For Sale or To Let 





—— 





COMPLETE 
INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, 
BE AVAILABLE. 


} BLOCKS FACE 


TO PUTNEY HEATH. 


INCLUSIV= RENTALS, 





! GARAGES AVAILABLE 

| CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE Phone: Putney 2123. 
i Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, Lird. 

| 





| FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens | 
adjoining PUTNEY HEATH 


WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, 
CONSTANT HOT 
WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL 


LOVELY SCENERY, OPENING ON 


£200 to £350. 








Probably the most beautiful 
development in London 


MANOR 
FIELDS 


PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, 
S.W 15. 








A leading Estate Agent writes: 


‘You may be interested to know that we have received 


some inquiries from the advertisements so far inserted.” 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, 
The 


SURREY & SUSSEX 


most. Central Office F 


PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate OMces. Three Bridec S "4 ’Phone 
Crawley 28.) 
| 
DEXAILL and COODEN HOUSES 
) ERNEST SHEATHER, F.AL. Tel, 351 Bexhin 
The rf Estat Agent a t tl town 


WHITEMA 


BROMPTON ROAD, S.W 


N & CO. 


56, O26 


Wells on high ground 
quietude 

COMMANDING WONDERFUT 
RESIDENCE with 4 rece 

hathroom Electric light 
Ground 2 acres 


SACRIFICIAL 


wivate 





funbridy in absolute 


VIEW, 


me. & bed 


FINI 
rooms 


ption ro 


gax, main water and 


BARGAIN 


For Sale | anction Warrrewan & Co 


XVIIth CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


MEER will be 





Tw TRAVEL MAN pleased to x 
te wlers desiring them the nan »f hotels 
rinate hote! any part of Great Britain and [relay 

from THE SrKeTATOR’s Recommended List. Ia order t 
yine wider pblicity to their establishmen’s, the followi 
have subserihed towards the cost of p bhreation of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them, Personal reeommendation of hotels is alivau 
weleamed hy th Travel Manager 
AMBLESIDE (Rydal). GLEN ROTHAY 


BANGOR (N. Wales CASTLE, 
BATH. GRAND PUMP ROOM, 

PULTENEY 
BELFAST..-GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.--GRANVILLE 
BOGNOR REGIS. ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—-HAVEN,. 


BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA 
BRIGHTON.— BLENHEIM. 

HOLLYWOOD. 

ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL, 


GREAT NORTHERN 
VICTORIA, 
ARMS, 


BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal). 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland) 
CAMBRIDGE.--UNIVERSITY 
CANTERBURY.— COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF, 
CHRISTCHURCH.— KING'S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLILYCROCHAN. 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERKHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWLFORD. 


{ CRIEFF (P he STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA THE WORCESTERSHIRE } 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 
EASTBOURNE CAVENDISH 
PARK GATES | 
EDZELL (Angus GLENESK | 
FALMOUTH (¢ ornwall) FALMOUTH 
GOODWICK (Poem FISHGUARD BAY 
GRAYSHOTT (fants FOX & PELICAN 
GULLANE.- MARINE 
HARROGATE... CAIRN 
HASTINGS.— Qt EEN'S 
HINDHEAD.— MOORLAND ’'S. 
HUNSTANTON.—-LE STRANGE ARMS «& GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perth. rAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH( Perths LOCH RANNOCH 
LAKE VYRNWY Montgomeryshire LAKE 
VYRNWY 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEI 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
| REGENT } 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon ROYAL VICTORTA 
LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOTEI 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire LOCH AW 
LONDON.— IK VERE, Kensington, W 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., Wo 
FHACKERAY, Gt, Russell St., Wu 
—WAVERLEY,Southampton Row, W.t 


i 
| 


| 





WEST SUSSEX. Oak beams and oper fireplaces 
Exeelent order. 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bat 
mi, A (sarage Orehard, Paddoet 
4h ACRES £1,750 
" WHITEMAN & C6 ws abo 
ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 
NEAR OXFORD Oak eam nen firey wes 
t ight adreom Ss reception ns bathroor 
COTTAG) SECLUDED GARDEN, Padde 
tt ACRES £1,650 
\ awn 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD WVANOR HOUSE 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEI 
NAIRN (Nairnshire ROYAL MARIN 
OBAN GREAT WESTERN 
PAR (Cornwall ST. AUSTELL BAY 
PERTH.— STATION HOTEL 
| PITLOCHRY.- ATHOLL PALACE, 
| PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.— FONTHILI 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey). BAY 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down GT. NORTHERN 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond 
ROWARDENNAN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.--GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cormwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE 
—CHY-AN-ALBAN 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—- ADELPHI 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall SHIP & CASTLE 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
SEVENOAKS,— ROYAL CROWN 
SHREWSBURY (nr HAWKSTONT K., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT 
| -EAGLEHURST 
SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE OF WALES 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-+ —BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staifs —CAST a 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr HU NTLY, BIsSHOPSTEIGNTON 


LYME REGIS.—-THE BAY. 
MALVERN.-—-POLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.— BOW DON 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 

MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT 


HYDRO. 


ARMS. 


TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.— HOTELSt. GEORG E( Late Links Hot 
—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE, 
—ROSETOR. 
—ROSLIN HALL 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER 
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CHANGE IN THE FARM 


By THOMAS HENNELL 47 illustrations by the author 


DAVID GARNETT. “A most admirable book. The charm of his 
book will be felt by everyone who cares about country things.” 


WINIFRED HOLTBY. “A book which I believe must fascinate 
even townsmen.” 


THE WHEELWRIGHT’S SHOP. By George Sturt 


Cheap Edition. Illustrated. 7/6 net 
This book may become a classic. It is Mr Sturt’s masterpiece.” THE NEW STATESMAN 


CAMBRIDGE STUDIES IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Edited by J. H. CLAPHAM 


THE ESTATES OF CROWLAND ADBEY ASPECTS OF THE RISE OF 
A Study in Manorial Organisation ECONOMIC INDIVIDUALISM . 
By FRANCES M. PAGE A Criticism of Max Weber and his School 


By H. M. ROBERTSON. 10/6 net 


**A model of destructive criticism.”? THE SCOTSMAN 
A work...of first-rate importance.” THE UNIVERSB 


Illustrated. 21/- net 


The manorial records of this great fenland abbey provide 
material for students of administration, economists, and 
social historians, Perhaps the most attractive part of these THE TREATMENT OF POVERTY IN 


records is concerned with the fortunes and the enterprise 


of that family of villein blood with a great name, the CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 1597-1834 
Pepiz’ of Cottenham. By E. M. HAMPSON. Ready in March 


THE ECONOMICS OF BUSINESS LIFE 
By Sir HENRY PENSON 


This book presents an economic background for a picture of business life and describes the machinery by 
which that business life is carried on. It is an introduction to a study of economics and business practice and 
contains chapters on Banks and the Banking system, the Gold Standard, and International Trade. §/- net 


AUSTRALIA IN THE WORLD CRISIS, 1929-33 
By DOUGLAS COPLAND 


As an experiment in economic control the plan adopted by Australia to combat the depression is of universal 
interest at the present tim2, and no one is better qualiied to discuss it than the chairman of the Copland 
Committee which advised the Premiers’ Conference. 9/- net 


RICHARD TREVITHICK: The Engineer and the Man 
By H. W. DICKINSON and ARTHUR TITLEY 
Trevithick Centenary Commemoration Memorial Volume. Illustrated. 10/6 net 


“The book is all that can be desired....It is a Memorial Volume completely fitting to the great man it 
honours....Beautifully produced, well illustrated and lucidly written.””> THE ENGINEER 


CARLYLE AND HITLER. By H. J. C. Grierson 


2/6 net 
‘His brochure has certainly succeeded in making historical knowledge illuminate one aspect of the most 
important problem that the world is facing to-day.” THB TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


Italian Determinism, Indeterminism 
Perspectives and Libertarianism 
By E. BULLOUGH By C. D. BROAD 


Two Inaugural Lectures. 2s. 6d. each 
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